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Knowest thou the land where the lemon trees hloom? 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket's gloom i 
Where a wmd ever soft^ ivota t]\e l^lue heayc|i l^ows, 
And the groves are of latqtet lmd,^ijrtle and Tosef . . - 
Knowest thou it? • , ' * 

ThithcM-0,iUii^cr! :/'. 
Mj dearest and kindest witb'th^ yw^^ljS?* 

(afoicTkx, 
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CHAPTER I. 



We charge you in God's name> and, the king'Sy 
To go vrith us unto the officer's. 

Shakspearg. 



There are few countries in the western he- 
misphere, which nature seems to have more di)s^ 
tinctly pointed out for great purposes, than that 
to which we are now shifting our scene; and yet 
there is scarcely one of less inviting appearance. 
Emerging from the hosom of the sea, or rather 
from the great channel that sweeps the collected 
waters of hundreds of rivers through its plains, it 
^ forms, as it were, the key stone of the endless 
valley, and probably of the future empire, which 
I X l#time, and the restless handU)f man will raise there. 
p '^The whole country, howler, is studded and in- 
o ^ tersected with lakes and swamps, and traversed 
J ^with rivers and streams, and the foot of man may 
a ^there be literally said, to rest on watery groundv 
^ J vol,. II. 2 
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The painter who is desirous of forming a vivid 
idea of chaos in all its grandeur^ ought to visit the 
passes of the Mississippi. The endless waste of 
waters rolling towards the gulf; the low mud-slope, 
scarcely discernible from the muddy stream, and 
overgrown with a dwarfish cane; haply the trunk 
of a tree borne down by the current, and sticking 
in the low mud bank, with perhaps a mast of a 
wrecked vessel, raising its dismal head above the 
surface, are the only objects that arrest the eye: 
ho habitation of man, no herb, no bird, is to be 
seen. The wind sighing mournfully through the 
cane, the hoarse cry of the pilot, or the hissing 
of the steam boat, are the only sounds that inter- 
rupt the oppressive dreariness. 

For more than a centurv the boundless tract of 
country, then called Louisiana, was little better 
than a forgotten and neglected colony, ceded and 
exchanged with a carelessness that showed how lit- 
tle importance was attached to it A new era be- 
gan to dawn, upon its incorporation with the great 
republican family of North America, and the new 
impulse which it received by the Union, soon 
began to be felt in the Vast improvements that 
were every where carried on. Little more than 
ten years had elapsed since this period, and the 
face of the country was already changed in a man- 
ner, that, considering the great difficulties which 
man had to overcoptie, must have filled the mind 
of a somewhat more than common observer, with 
astonishment. 

Even at this early period, that is, some four- 
teen years ago, the banks of the Mississippi up to 
Baton Rouge, and ai^ir as Natchez, presented 
a long, and but seldoni interrupted range of 
; old-fashioned, but substantial mansions: — the ca- 
pital itself had, from a forlorn nestling place of a 
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few thousand colonists, becoo^e an important com- 
mercial city, the seat of wealth and luxury, which 
even attracted the eye of Great Britain. 

What may have been the reason, why the care- 
ful mother fixed her eye on this newly adopted 
child of the disobedient republican family; whe- 
ther she wished to retain the key of the western 
country and of its trade, or whether the incursion 
v«ras only intended as a chastisement to her rela- 
tive, presuming to dispute their element with the 
lords of the ocean, and, to say the least of it^ 
in a manner more serious than might have been 
expected, or whether it was meant as a mere vi- 
sit to the cotton bales and sugar hogsheads, wc 
l^ave to sage statesmen, as a point foreign to our 
purpose. Suffice it to say, that a powerful expe- 
dition, and such a one as had never before appear- 
ed on the peaceful bank» of the mighty river, 
spread terror and dismay among the good people 
of the new sovereign state. ' - ^ 

There scarcely seemed any conquest easier 
than that of this country. The inhabitants had 
never known of war before, if we except a few 
Indian irruptions; and the warlike spirit of their 
French and Spanish ancestors, had been kept 
down under a long line of satraps, to ensure their 
allegiance to the remote mother country. The 
union seemed too young to be firmly cemented; 
little jealousies existed inseparable from the incor- 
poration of a new country into a vast republic; 
and the irruption of a throng of new and enter- 
prising adventurers, was looked upon by the set- 
tled inhabitants with that sort of feeling, with 
which an old store-keeper might be supposed to 
regard a young and enterprising Yankee rival. 

The larger and more enlightened part of the 
fiommunity, could not but be highly sensible of 
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the immense advantages they had gained, with- 
out shedding a drop of blood, and they embraced 
the cause of their new country, with all the 
warmth of native Americans, and burning with 
desire to show themselves worthy of their newly 
acquired citizenship. But still there were some — 
and where are there not such? — who looked upon 
their northern fellow citizens with an unfa- 
vourable eye; some who were perhaps better in- 
clined to their visiters, and talked of surrender 
and so forth. This indeed was here, as it was eve- 
ry where else, where each one has his own opi- 
nion, and is at liberty to declare it freely. But 
'Other, and more serious impediments, or rather 
wants, were to be overcome. There were no 
arms, no ammunition, no troops; none of tbosane- 
cessary evils, invented by human ingenuity, for 
the successful destruction of the species: in short, 
such difficulties as must arise in a country, that has 
enjoyed a long and almost uninterrupted peace. 

These few and imperfect outlines of the situation 
of things, in the southern parts of the state, could 
not be strictly applied to the northern and north- 
western districts* The settlers of these counties, 
or, as they are called in the language of the coun- 
ti'y, parishes, were for the greater part Americans, 
of that sturdy and fiery race that hover on the bor- 
ders of the western states, without sufficient means 
to purchase the more prolific and fertile tracts on 
the margin of the Mississippi; they therefore 
contented themselves with the second rate lands, 
where a few negroes, added to their own ner- 
vous arms, and the herds of wild cattle dispersed 
over the boundless savannas of Opelousas, Natch- 
itoches, and Attacapas, promised them what they 
came for, wealth and independence, in their own 
way. If they had not the same means of grati-? 
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fying their desires^ as th^r more southern neigh- 
bours; the fresh air, the chase, and hard steady 
working, kept them in that vigour, which they 
had inherited from their fathers, and augmented, in 
their native states. They wert a fiery, stout race, 
rather rough, but vigorous in body and mind. 

The news of the invasion had scarcely spread, 
before they rushed with their rifles, or what came 
next in their way, to meet the invaders. 

It was less from fear of seeing their property 
destroyed or their peaceful habitations pillaged— 
the former could easily be removed on a couple 
of wagons into the interior of the woods, the JnU 
ter might with the assistance of a dozen of hands 
be rebuilt in a week. It was a certain restless 
spirit, that animated these sons of the forest. 
They expected a sort of frolic, a chase—- a fight— « 
and they would have it 

It was on a bright December morning, the sun 
was just sufiGiciently cool to dispel the mists and 
fogs, that had hung about the rivers and swamps 
during the preceding weeks. ^ There was a great 
bustle and commotion in the conntry-town erf 
Opelousas. It seemed indeed wonderful,- where 
the people came from, in a country apparently so 
thinly settled. Any person whom chance might 
have thrown into this medley of men and women 
and children, white, yellow, and black, evidently 
dressed in their best, would have been puzzled 
to guess at the meaning of the gathering. From 
the hard drinking, dancing, fighting, romping, and 
*^ cutting up high," that reigned throughout the 
assembly, one might have imagined that there 
was a general frolic; but there were also arms, 
and an attempt at military uniform, and to form 
into a line. Some shouldered their rifles^ others 
their fowling-pieces, a third carried an old cara^ 
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bine without a lock, while a fourth had a rusty 
pistol, with a broken barrel or a stout club in his 
hand. 

This was the general aspect of the motley as- 
semblv, out of which were soon formed two se- 
parate groups, that drew towards their respective 
head-quarters. One of these was a tavern, with 
an old sign, embellished by a painting whose 
rough faded outlines would have baffled the re- 
searches of a Denon, and a host of antiquarians: 
the inscription immediately below, informed those 
who could decipher the legend, that, "eNTeR- 
talNMent For man And beast,'' was there provid- 
ed. The interior of the tavern presented a scene 
worth the pencil of Van der Velde. The favour^ 
ite dance of the backwoodsmen, the hopsesa, was 
here performed to the music afforded by a wretch- 
ed fiddle. We spare our readers a fuller detail 
of the steps of these gallants, who figured with 
their hats on their heads^ and their pint glasses in 
their hands. 

The second group was of rather a more serious 
description. It was gathered before one of those 
miscellaneous stores, which are so frequently to 
be found, and so characteristic of the smaller 
towns, in the back woods. A few earthen jugs, a 
keg of chewing tobacco, and a barrel of whis- 
key, or. a flask of gunpowder, with a brown wool 
hat, and a pair of shoes, to which a few rusty 
jack knives might be added, exhibited the whole 
merchantable commodities of the owner. 

Over the door an old sign was nailed, with the iur 
scription, "New store c^eap for cash," and on 
the walls of the ricketty franie house was written 
with chalk, "Whiskey, Brandy, Tobacco, Post- 
office.'' The persons assembled around this dwell- 
ing, consisted of a knot of double-jointed| square*. 
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builf men, duly convened to select their officers^ 
and to march forthwith to outfight the British. 
On a stump of a cotton tree, that at other times 
served their women in alighting from their 
horses, stood a gentleman as he was called, who, 
to judge from his high-crowned hat, clean shirt, 
and new coat of linsey woolsey, was undoubted- 
ly a candidate for one of the military offices, for 
which the election was to take place. Close to 
him were some others of a similarly aspiring ex- 
terior. 

There was an unusual silence, comparatively 
speaking, round the knot, if we except the occa- 
easional whooping of a few straggling topers, who 
waded in high glee through the mud, with which 
the only street of the town was amply provided. 
The shoutings from the opposite tavern, and the 
bartering of women and girls, who sold ginger- 
bread, cakes, and apples, could now and then be 
heard, but the orator seemed above being disturb- 
ed by trifles. So, after having hiccuped half-a-do- 
zen times, he opened his mouth and began to tell 
his auditors how he would "castigate them d— d- 
est British, that he hated worse than pole caits." 
Just, however, as he was going to explain him- 
self more clearly, the speech-making gentleman 
was interrupted by the loud hallooing of two to- 
pers, who, with pint glasses in hand, had saun- 
tered and reeled along the street. The words 
outgoing, outfight, outrun, were distinctly heard. 
Half-a-dozen Goliahs detached themselves from 
the knot, **just to take a peep at what them 
d — d fools whooped at so devilishly." 

But tliey had scarcely turned their backs, be- 
fore the rest, impelled by the same laudable desire 
o perhaps witnessing a fight, scampered off, leav- 
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ing the orator no other choice, .than to stalk after 
his congregation. 

From the dark cypress swamps which begin 
about half a mile from the margin of the Atchafa- 
laga, a figure had emerged, which, from its dress, 
bdonged to the Indian race. As the individual 
advanced with a wary step towards the town, he 
had attracted the attention of the two topers, who, 
though their hands were giddy with the bewitch- 
ing flavour of their favourite Monongahela whis- 
key, had no sooner espied the lurking Indian, as 
they presumed him to be, than they gave chase. 
Swift of foot, the sons of the west had soon out- 
stripped the Indian, who seemed in fact too much 
spent long to escape his nimble pursuers. 

Before they had repeated their "stop!^^ the 
Indian was within the grasp of a powerful fel- 
low, when a voice, not unlike that of a roaring 
bull, bawled out to him "either to stop, or he 
would set his jaw bones aright in a style." 

The poor Indian seemed to comprehend the 
language, or the meaning of his pursuers, and 
halted^ not, however, without putting himself 
into an attitude, that indicated his firm determi- 
nation to resist to the utmost. His gun-lock 
ticked, and unsheathing his knife, he stept back> 
facing his antagonist. The foremost of the two 
pursuers had left his pint glass behind the rail 
fence, that formed the lane, to have a cordial af- 
ter his return, and he was unarmed, if we except 
the dirk that stuck in his girdle. He now stood 
nefore the Indian, whom he examined with that 
shrewd glance with which a new, and rather sus- 
picious object is sure to be scrutinized, by such 
as claim the right of looking into every one's 
business. 
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The appearance of an Indian in this quarter 
was in itself nothing extraordinary^ as scarcely 
a hundred miles further, to the north-west their 
villages were established, and their excursions 
were known frequently to extend many hundred 
aniles. Their diminished number, ^nd above all 
their increasing want, edged by Ae taste they 
had acquired, for the irresistible firewater, had 
made them in fact the hunting slaves of the set- 
tlers, who bought for the tenth part of its real 
value, whatever game the insatiable thirst of these 
wretched victims led them to procure. There was 
certainly no other intention on the part of the pur- 
suers, than to have a little fun, and to drink half a 
pint of <^ genuine Monongehala" with the red skin. 
At last the man who stood within grasp of the 
Indian, announced his intention, by swearing he 
should drink half a pint with him, or he would 
^^ put him into his breeches' pocket." 

By this time the second pursuer, on whom re- 
peated draughts lay heavier, had approached the 
Indian, when they took him between them with 
that regardless familiarity and assurance, which 
either knows of no resistance, or cares not for 
it, and considers it a right to meddle, with undis« 
puted authority, in every thing in their own 
country; both advanced from the dark shade of 
the cypress towards the lane, that ran from the 
morass towards the river. 

^* Come, red boy," shouted the second com- 
panion, who, occasionally missing the narrow 
trodden path, staggered knee deep into the mire, 
while the other, to use his own expression, 
*' could still stand in his own shoes." " D — n 
if ye sha'nt fight them d — dest British, and 
drink, ay, and drink too." 

By this time the rest of the party had come 
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up, with various degroeaof swiftnesa, examining 
from a&r already the new stoted object, that aa 
opportunely bdd £atllea in their way, to make 
them merry, and not uoUke a pack of hoiinda, 
who are seen boundi^ open-mouthed upon the 
stranger, wbosi& hvA fortuee haa suddenly thrown 
hini mto a circle of jolly huntsmen. 

AlnK}9t all the. auditors, who had listened to 
the speech p( the would-be captain, had n^w 
gathered round the stranger; a few more steady, 
and, a{9 it seemed, more c<msequential, among 
whom, was the; ors^er,^ lagging still behind. 

Th^r^ was a sort of jeerin^g curiosity observa- 
ble in the crowd. Without asking leave, as may 
be supposed, they approached the appso^nt In- 
dian, examined Idie fowling piece, took a peep 
at his scalping knife^ and al his shattered sword, 
and one eve^ went so far as- to lift the big cap, 
to get a deep^ insight into the cdiaracter of their 
new, and. aa it seen^ed, involuntary visiter. 

There was som^ething strange in his appear^- 
ance^ it must be confessed* A light cap covered 
his head to the ears, and carefully concealed the 
fla^Lcn curls^ but the soft down of his youthful 
beard rendered the concealment useless. His 
open fur waistcoat showed the dress of the 
n^tiv^, but a pair of pantaloons contrasted 
strangely with the girdle of wampum. His leg-* 
gings, with one mocasin, were of Indian make; 
his hands and face were painted, but his counte- 
nance was so finely formed, its features^so regu- 
lar^ so ncrble^ tbat the crowd gazed with that sort 
of perplexity which many of them had perhaps 
experienced^ when they approached a thicket, ex- 
peoiing; t^. meet a growling be^Tr ^^^ found in 
its place a furious pantheiv 

<^$t^d off/' said the stcanger at last, with a 



toiceiii which scorn find indienatkmwete dosie- 
If blended, as the aadictty of one of the knot, 
who, with hands whose warty (Bitcirel^cences 
•eemed to belong ratlin to the paws of an illiga- 
tor, than to a hi»nan beings had again lifted his 
eap, and i^own the carls of the youth. 

It was, as our readers will have gnassed, Ar- 
thur, wi^, guided by the Indian runner to the 
path of the Coshattees, had at last found his way 
through the almost inextricable ranges of forests 
and swamps> and lakes and rivers^ widi which 
these r^ona are so ov^ abundantly blessed — 
though Q0t without tite loss of one of his mo- 
caisns. 

Perhapa he Would never hare reached the 
hanks, but for the favourable s^son, and ik^ low- 
ness of the waters, dried op as they wet'e by th^ 
ardent suii of the preceding sninsfter* 

His firm robust e^m^titutlon, had, with the 
flame that burnt in his bosom, and the desire df 
liberating his sister, eontributed to t^surry him 
through all obstacle, in a shorter time than might 
have been eitpected from a youth who had, pro* 
baUy, made his formes* tours in a different style. 
He ha4 subsisted on wild dncks and geese, which 
he had killed and roasted in the manner taught 
him by^ the runner, and he was just emerging 
from the wilderness, and again approaching the 
dwellings of civilised beings, when, as w^ have 
seen, his course was arrested. The huge colos- 
ssd powers of the backwoodsmen; their obser- 
vant weather-beaten features; the long, dangerous 
dirks showing buckhorn hafts, i^uck out of their 
jgirdles, gave them rather a dangerous aspect; and 
desirous as he was to behold civilized human be- 
iqgs, his entire ignorance of the country, and 
his recent adventure, had taught him the neces- 
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sity of extreme circumspection. He determined 
to retrace his steps as soon as be saw them, bol 
it was too late. 

" D — ^n/* exclaimed one of the party after a 
long pause of astonishment and scrutiny. 

^* Who the devil are ye— ye ain't none of 
them devilish redskins?'' 

<*I am an Englishman/' was the short reply of 
the young man. It was given in that brief tone 
and not without that slight sneer, with which a 
disguised nobleman would throw off an incognito, 
and announce at once to his supposed inferiors, 
his real character. Perhaps there was something 
of a similar feeling in the mind of the youth ; 
the glance at least which he cast cursorily over 
the motley crowd and their garbs, seemed to be* 
tray any thing but respect or fear. 

" An EngHshman?" repeated twenty voices, 
and among them the orator, who had in the in- 
terim joined his runaway auditors^ not a little an- 
gry at the object that had untimely obtruded it- 
self, while he was explaining his fitness and high 
claims to the first military office in their gift. 

" That ain't your only recommendation!" said 
he, now casting an exterminating glance at the 
unlucky young man. 

The young man deigned scarcely to return the- 
side glance of the thick-set, square-built gentle- 
n^an, whose gray eye measured him evidently with 
an evil disposition: after a moment's considera* 
tion he said, "For the present it is my only one.'* 

Whatever may have been the feelings of the 
orator, and they were certainly inimical, the 
rest of the knot seemed not to participate them. 
There was not, certainly, that reverential aston- 
ishment which our young Englishman perhaps; 
expected; but a sort of curiosity, a friendly feel- 
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ing t&wttrds Ibe stranger whose soble bedriog 
seemed to please. Perhaps the slumbering tie 
of consanguinity and veneration toward the coun- 
try to whiqh many of them owed their origin, 
and which may be discerned more or less^ at the 
af^earance of every Englishman in this country, 
contributed a little. Certain it is, the crowd 
seemed to have forgotten for a moment, at leasts 
that the young man/ who stood before them, was 
an individual of the nation whose troops they 
were just going to meet in deadly strife. Gra-^ 
^iually, however, different thoughts and recollec- 
tions thronged on their minds, and their disap- 
pointment at s^ing an Englishman instead of an 
Indian, contributed to augment them. 

" And d-r-n it, how did you get here to Ope- 
lousas?'' demanded the ill*willed orator. 

" From on board my vessel," was the short 
answer. 

<< From on board his vessel!^' repeated again 
a dozen voices, and the clouds that darkened 
their brows threatened now to break forth. 

The news of the landing of the British troops, 
had just reached iiie village, with the tidings of 
the capture of the gun-boats, and some other 
things of minor importance. 

The ill-looking orator stept aside with some 
of the men, and spoke apparently with an air of 
mystery and great importance. Their glances 
fell from time to time upon the stranger. They 
were soon joined by the rest of the backwoods- 
men, and the air of the speaker became more 
•determined. The Englishnian was left alone, 
1)ut they posted themselves behind him, thus 
preluding the possibility of escape. 

At timesi one or the other would detach him-* 
fielf irom the knot, and eye the y ouBg man morft 

3* 
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closely, as if to confirm his own opinion of tjbe 
audacious suggestion^ which the candidate had 
probably started. 

Nothing could be more striking than the 
change^ which this short conversation produced 
in the countenances and demeanour of the back- 
woodsmen. The familiarity with which they 
bad received him, their curiosity and forward- 
ness, seemed at once to have given way to cold 
repugnance. Their manner had changed to a 
sullen, cold and even haughty reserve, and they 
surrounded him again, with the orator at their 
head. 

" Strangerl" said the latter in a tone of au- 
thoritative indignation, ^ you are a suspicous 
person and must follow us.^* 

" And who are you, who claim the right of 
obstructing the public road to an unoffending 
traveller?" demanded the youth in the same firnj 
tone. 

" The citizens of the United States of North 
America," said the person interrogated, with a 
dignity that startled the youth a little, and made 
him look at the high-crowned hat and his coat of 
linsey woolsey with rather more attention than 
he originally intended — *^ are at war with your 
country, as you probably know better yourself." 

<^ I am," said the Englishman, whose spirit 
began to flag a little, ^< neither a soldier, nor con- 
nected with the army, and have been thrown^ 
through a series of untoward accidents, on your 
shores; I hope I am safe amongst you?" 

** That ye'U soon find out,'* replied the man, 
drily. 

And with these words the group closed round 
him, and they moved toward the town. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Forbear a whiles-well hear a- little more, 

Shakspeabe. 

The country town of Opelousas consisted at 
that time of about twelve frame and log built 
dwellings, among which was one of somewhat a 
better structure and of a larger size. It was the 
residence of the squire, towards which the crowd 
now advanced. There was something in their 
manner, that did not augitr the best reception 
from the magistrate, to whom the Englishman 
knew he should be introduced. He had at first 
looked at the proceeding of the motley group^ 
as the unseasonable merry-making of an unruly 
mob, who will allow themselves a broad joke at 
the expense of a perplexed and inexperienced 
traveller; but the gravity and. sullen dignity, the 
^ern looks with which he was measured, and, 
above all, the distance at which they kept, as if 
they were afraid of coming; in closer contact, 
seemed a prelude to many disagreeable feelings. 

When they arrived before the house of the 
squire the whole town was collected in front of it 

The stump orator, with the two captors, en- 
tered, and the crowd that had collected before 
the house, now rushed vigorously on the foremost 
m^n, and would soon have drawn its inmates into 
the back-room, the only one which the house 
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contained on the first floor besides the kitchen. 
As soon, however, as the men perceived the squire 
sitting at breakfast, they stemmed tne current of 
the intruders with their square-built backs, and 
the words — "The squire's taking breakfast," 
caused an instantaneous retreat 

There was something not uninteresting in the 
eager intrusion and instant retreat of these rough 
countrymen^ it showed a sense of decorum, 
thought the Englishman, who was not quite so 
much absorbed in his own affairs as to lose sight 
of the new objects th^t presented themselves, es- 
pecially as they augured better hopes. The 
stump oratc»*, whom we designate by this appel- 
lation, till we shall know one more appropriate, 
rentained' with the two informants and our cap-^ 
tivej in the room. 

*^ Men, will you take breakfast?" said the sun- 
burnt, elderly, but vigorous^Iooking justice of 
the peace. 

"Perhaps that there stranger will," replied, 
the first captor, taking a chair, and sitting him- 
self down-^and then pointing to the pseudo-In- 
dian. The other two men had also taken chairs. 
^^Sit down, man," said the squire to the cap- 
tive, without looking up from his plate, x"and 
help yourself. A cup, old Woman." 

The nristress filled a cup with coffee and put 
it before her new guest^ with plate, knife> and 
fork. There was in the whole a gravity, a sul- 
len primitive civility, a stern formality, which 
began to inspire the youne man with that respect 
towards his rough but manly acquaintances, which 
a proper conduct of the less informed classes, never 
fails to produce, even on those of higher rank. Af- 
ter a second repetition of the invitation^ he sat 
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down to the table. It was spread with cakes of 
Indian corn, hams, ^ggs, and mackerel. 

*^Help yourself, men/' said the squire. 

The backwoodsmen did not wait for a second 
invitation — ^rising, thejrproceeded to the table, 
to take their libation. They drank the health of 
their host and hostess as well as their own, with- 
out forgetting that of the prisoner, whose fate 
they were just going to involve so seriously. 
A stranger might have entered and seen these 
different personages, calmly sitting at their meal, 
or drinking their toddy, and he would have 
guessed any thing, but that there really was a 
question to be decided, on which, perhaps, the 
life or death of a fellow being depended. So 
calm, slow, and formal was every movement of 
the parties engaged in eating and drinking. 

The wife of me squire from time to time cast 
a stolen glance at the e^ptive^ as if desirous to 
catch a glimpse Of what was to come, and a boy 
and two full grown girls looked still more atten- 
tively at their new guest; the squire, however, sat 
unmoved, and fully occupied with the business of 
xnastication, which he seemed to perform with a 
steadiness, that gives to every concern its proper 
time. 

**The election ain't ov^?'* asked he, after a 
long pause. 

" No," replied the orator, with a sullen glance 
at the Englishman. 

Another long pause followed, during which 
they finished their meal. When the table was 
cleared, the justice rose, and, opening the door, 
let the crowd in. 

"And now,*' said he, putting an old cork ink- 
stand, with a pen parched by long disuse, and a 
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^ii^of piy)«r1ieforehim}^^tab(Mtiie8s! What 
is the matter nove, and who is io«{>eak first?'' 

The triumvirate seemed at a loss who should 
b^gio. One looJcod at the o&er> without aaying 
a word* 

''Well, Joe Drum must talk first/' at lengtli 
said the atump orator. 

The worthy, without waitiag for farther promp- 
ting, took a huge quid of toba^ frpm his square 
mouth, threw it into the eomer <^ Uie chimney, 
and began to state the caso in a eleaiv plain, man- 
ner; tlurowing, however^ a fitrong suspicion on 
the young man. 

The ju<)§e now, for the fit«t tim^ q^d the de- 
fendant more attentively^ who stood silent and oOl-> 
iected before him, his features ocea^onally vary- 
ing a little. The cs^r^ s^t having d^iveied 
his jaws from a similar portioa of tobaeeo* con- 
firmed the statement of Joe S)rum» as (jtuickly as 
the lieavinesn of his tongue allowed. 

''Sure!" said the judge, by way of interjec- 
tion, "you're again as besotted as ever, I rec- 
kon; and but yeeterday, when I drew you out of 
tiie mud at Alligator's swamp, you proijaised me 
firmly not to look at any liquor for these six 
weeks;" 

" And so I don^t," replied the htfrd worker and 
drinker — "I've shut my eyes the whole day, 
and druxde blind. I'll be d— d, if I ain't as so* 
her as a judge; but them fips and levies," throw- 
ing a dirty bathar ba^ witii a dozen small silver 
coins upon the table, "must first go> that them 
British may fill it a^^in, d*^n me.'^ 

" Don't swear," said the judge, " or I must 
fine you." 
. " Fine me?" repeated the fellow, with a grin.: 



'^Ay^ and tbat ye mou^, aini get pfenty of mo- 
ney by it, I warrant ye^-^^y, and a bullet to 
boot'' 

** Don't talk so fast, Samuel?''^ said the judge, 
sternly-.—" you won't make me afraid. If I hear 
you swearing again — I'll fine you.** 

The third personage seemed now willing to 
contribute his mite to the aggravaiors of the eul- 
|«rit's cause, when a dozen of voices exclaimed 
at once, — 

*^Fair play, Dick/ You know as little, as the 
squire's cat. Ye was speechifying — and the last 
on the spot" 

The sullen Dick looked like the dog in the fa- 
ble^ when his morsel was going; but he kept his 
peace. 

The judge's countenance had gradually as- 
sumed that grave, or rather perplexed cast, to 
which a man is liable, who, accustomed to make 
his way slowly an^steadily through his peaceful 
daily work, sees himself suddenly called upon, 
to decide a matter of much more importance than 
ever had previously come before him; 

Though cases were of no rare occurrence, that 
passed from him to superior tribunals, and there 
had even been some hanging matters in the course 
of his magisterial career, yet there was in the in- 
dividual before him, something that excited his 
attention, and prepossessed him in his favour. 

It was not so much the Englishman's behaviour 
during the short time of his involuntary stay, for 
he had but little opportunity to develop his real 
character; but there was in him that welt*bred air, 
that loftiness and ease, which startled our shrewd 
old justice, who had probably seen much of the 
world. The Englishman, he saw, was either 
really a gentleman, or a young' man who by a 
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long disguise had acquired ease in assuming any 
character. Both, species had coxne under the 
hands of the justice, in a country where the con- 
flux of emigrants from all parts of the world, and 
every nation, had been so great within the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

His mind was just pondering, to which of these 
two classes the culprit before him was to be re- 
ferred, when his eye fell on a parcel of papers, 
that lay beside the bottles. 

<^ Just hand me them there papers, Joe,'' said 
ne to the first apprehendant; and putting a pair 
of spectacles over a sharp nose, he began to read. 
The first was a proclamation of the commanding 
general, in which he eftdeavoured to raise the 
spirit of his fellow citizens for the defence of the 
state, and ordered the militia to arm for the pro- 
tection of the capital. The second was a procla- 
mation of martial law, in the military district sub- 
ject to his command. A third directed the atten- 
, tion of every citizen towards traitors, conspirators, 
and spies, who, according to this paper, infested 
the country, with the intention of betraying it to 
the invaders. 

"Them two papers," said he, after a delibe- 
rating pause, apply to our present case. 

"Let's hear them!" exclaimed a dezen of voi- 
ces. 

The justice began to read in that slow tone 
which betrayed, that he knew perhaps better how 
to handle an axe, than a volume of black letter. 

" I reckon," said a voice from among the crowd, 
" that there stranger mought as well trouble him- 
self a bit. — " . 

** I warrant you, he can handle them things," 
subjoined a dozen of others, impatient at the spell- 
ing of their squire. 
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The justice threw an interrogatory glance at 
the youjig man, which being returned in a satis- 
factory manner, he handed him the papers. 

There was a little sensation produced among 
the auditors. They now looked at him with that 
sort of increased esteem, which a literate man is 
sure to obtain from the ignorant. When he had 
finished, a deep pause ensued. 

'' Young man,'' demanded the justice, with an 
open and encouraging glance. 

^' What have you to say in your defence?'' 

** According to these papers," replied the En- 
glishman, in a modest but firm tone, '^ the mar- 
tial law extends only to the district of the capi- 
tal. . How far are we from it.^" 

<'Two hundred miles by water." 

^^Then I suppose this part of the country is 
not included in the mentioned district?" 

'* No!" said the justice, with an emphasis that 
showed his feelings were favourable to the En- 
glishman. 

^' And the martial law that enjoins upon every 
American citizen, the apprehension of suspected 
persons, found within the lines of the district, 
does not extend to these parts?" 

*'I reckon not." 

** Then you have certainly no right," continued 
the Englishman, encouraged by the placid coun- 
tenance of the justice, '^ to iatke a traveller into 
your custody^ whom a series of accidents has 
thrown into your way." 

. ^' Ay, but those accidents you must state and 
prove," returned the justice. " You know sto- 
ries are easier to teU, than to prove. The lawf^ys, 
and t^em papers too^ that every stranger, travel- 
ling within this state^ is to be detained, unless he 
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can legitimate bifltself duly wiib a jNisaport^ soli- 
scribed by the proper authorities-— it's weU under- 
stood that's only as long as we are at war. '^ 

''Even if I had my passport, about me, it 
would not satirfy you, being signed by the En- 
glish government, with whom you, are at war." 

" Thai is the very reason why you should be 
detained and committed to custody." 

''But I am neither a soldier nor a sailor, and 
was on passage to Jamaica, when — " 

"Well! go on." 

"My ill star threw me on your shores." 

" You have been, shipwrecked?" demanded 
the judge, in a tone which indicated an affirma- 
tive answer. 

"No, Sir; our vessel had been boarded by the 
pirates of Barataria, and we were taken prison- 
ers by them." 

There was a general stir among the crowd. 
The name of the pirate of Barataria, who had for 
so long a time infested the coast, and of whom so 
many extravagant stories were in circulation, ex- 
cited a universal desire to hear a frightful tale, 
interlarded with some desperately fought battles. 

"Let's hear something of them Frenebers!'^ 
cried a dozen voices. 

■<' Keep your peace," said the justice, '* we 
have no time to listen to stories. How did you 
e8csq>e from the pirate's strong hold?" 

"I lowered myself down from the windows 
of my prison, by means of a blanket, which I cut 
to pieces^ surmounted the walls of their fort, and 
refched the beach." 

'^And did you cepue from, tiie IshnA of .Bara* 
taria up this country?" 

'< Nof said the Englishman^ whose veraeity 
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did not admit of amy circamvention. I went 
into a yawl; and a -strong south-easterly breeze 
bore me westwards/' 

** And how did you come by this Indian dress? 
You didn't get it from the pirates?'' 

«Nt), sir— " 

« Well, where did* you get it?" ' 

The young man was silent. 

** Well, speak your mind plainly, but let it be 
truth," said the justice, encouraging him. 

^* I have nothing more lo tell you; how I came 
by the dress, remains a secret^ and cannot be of 
any importance in the present case." 

<* Aye, and of t^e very first importance, young 
man,'^ Said the justice with a grave, and even 
stern expresBk>n. ^^ Tour story, may be a good 
enough one^ but you are to answer a heavy charge, 
preferred against you by two men, and the com- 
monwealth m general." 

- ''And what is their ch^rg€?'^ demanded the 
Englishman proudly. . 

/'That you are one of those emissaries, and 
spies, who are sent by your gpv^mment, to its 
shame be it spoken, to excite the savages, who live 
within- the pale of our laws, and jurisdiction, to 
deeds of bloodshed, and massacre^ against poor 
helpless families." 

The young man cast a hatrghty, indignant 
glance at the justice, and the two plaintiffs, who 
stood before him; but, the charge was so unex- 
pected, and. his real danger stared him now so 
frightfully in the face, that he could not find 
words for a long while. He was prepared to b& 
detained, and questioned, perhaps even to be sent 
down to the city; but, he was ignorant that an 
expedition had been fitted out to attack the very 
place which he was bound to. Above all, he had 
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never heard any thing respeeting the relations in 
which his government stood to the Indians, and 
that his proud coiinftryn^n, had so far forgotten 
their standings as to avail themselves of these 
poor wretches. The more degrading, and really 
scandalous such a reproach, if true, must have 
been to him, the greater his momentary confu- 
sion. ' 

" It is a downright lie!'^ he was near exclaim- 
ing. - 

^* Stop!'* cried the judjge, who had attentively 
read the countenance of the youth, and seemed 
afraid lest an unguarded word might involve him 
in a quarrel with his powerful anjtagonists, which 
he foresaw would be the immediate consequence. 

*^ I han't no notion* of «eing my house turned 
into a battle ground. . If you can give satisfacto- 
ry proofs hpw you came by your dress, and that 
you are not guUty of the charge brought against 
you, it is wdl for you, ' If not I must arrest you^ 
and send you down to head quairters. 

" You know your duty,*' said the English- 
man. 

A long pause followed; 

'* Perhaps," resumed the justice, "you have 
procured the Indian dress from one of them red 
skins, that are still lurking in' our forests. . Can 
you tell us where?" 

" I cannot tell you that," said the youth. " It 
would be easy for me to tell you an untruth. But 
that shall never be. *^Rest assured, however, that 
I am neither an emissary, nor a spy." 

The judge, cast a desponding glance at the 
young man, whose honesty evaded his suggested 
though obvious hint. 

*' Then I must send you down," added he. 

" I desire it," said the youth, who expected;^ 
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that it would be much easier to clear himself from 
such a suspicion before men, who from their high- 
er standing would be more competent to appre- 
ciate his character, than these backwoodsmen. 
The vicinity of the English camp itself, among 
whose officers he was sure to have some acquaint- 
ances, might perhaps contribute to loosen the 
gordian knot, and he hoped to find, even in the 
city, some Englishman who being acquainted 
with his family, would give the necessary secu- 
rity. 

^* D — ^n,'' said that one of the captors whose 
tongue was the heaviest, " let'm go! A spy more 
or less, won't make no difference; let'm red 
skins come, we'll fight'm and 'ni British too.'' 
There was a sympathizing stir amongst the 
crowd, but the greater part observed a sullen si- 
.lence. 

" That you might have done, as long as he 
was in your hands," said the justice in a low tone^ 
**and before you brought your charges before 
me; now it is too late." 

" Ay, to be sure," echoed twenty voices. 

^' Ay, and the proclamation says, that every 
man should apprehend and catch'm spies. 
Gloom!" said the justice to the iU-willed orator, 
*^ I reckpr^ we ain't worse men than you are, 
but hang me if I should have talked so much, as 
you did^ to eateh as fine a lad, as ev^r trod in his 
own shoes. You had better mind your business. 
Young man," said he turning to the Englishman, 
<< I must go according to the law. I am sorry 
for you. It is severe,, for a free country, and I 
am afraid them gentlemen down the river are 
still more so, but they know their own business, 
and we are at war. Your countrymen, however, 
have deserved it^ and the bloody deeds to which 
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they have instigated the brave Tecumseh, atiJ 
the Creeks, justify our watching. Whether you 
are a soldier or an emissary, wjll be found out. 
You've not infringed our peace, true enough, but 
may be, you have broken the peace of the coun- 
try, and therefore •! must deliver you up to a 
higher tribunal.'' 

There was in the whole proceeding of the jus- 
tice, and even of the surrounding crowd, not- 
withstanding the evident indications of simple 
rusticity, a manliness, a straight-forward, down- 
right plainness, that seemed even not ashamed to 
lay open its own defects, which caused a tremu- 
lous feeling gradually to creep over our young 
man, who had hitheigto presented a firmness, that 
wTould scarcely have been expected. He had 
looked for nothing else, than a petulant and ar- 
rogant questioning, mobbish language and pelt- 
ing, and a vulgar show of superiority towards 
dreaded enemies. He could not even help smi- 
Ungj at the naivete, With which they solicited 
his assistance, in the interpretation of the pro- 
clamation. But the order, the steadfast republican 
sternness, and grave formality with which every 
thing was transacted, the patience with which 
the motley crowd listened to the long proclama- 
tion, and the active^nterest, that every one took 
in the public concern, as if it were that of his 
own family , could not fail to produce a corres- 
ponding effect upon our observiqg Englishman, 
who began to perceive that his prospects, de- 
pending as they were on a people of this cast, 
were far from being flattering. 

The justice spoke to some of the men, respect- 
ing the secure lodgment of the captive. * The 
sheriff and the constable were absent, and the 
jail was broken open; the last prisoner^ a negro 
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..slave, having forced the door and escaped into the 
Woods. As the necessary mechanics were not 
at hand, the confinement of the prisoner caused 
some consultation. The justice ended the dis- 
cussion, by saying, that he would consider about 
4hose things, and tell them afterwards; and the 
crowd then separated. 

Again the noise, aros^, and in a few minutes 
the little town was literally in an uproar. An 
old drum, procured, heaven, knows where, was 
struck with a force that shook the very windows, 
and was accompanied by a fife, playing Yankee 
Doodle in tunes as shrill, and distinct as can be 
imagined. Then followed the usual firings at ran- 
dom, and ^ patch -work lines and manoeuvres up 
and down the street. 

"And do you really think, that this unfound- 
ed suspicion may proye of a si^rious nature?'^ 
demanded the IBngUshman, when he saw himself 
alone with^ the magistrate, who began to write 
the evidence of the case, in charactj^s as legible 
as those we find oh the street cornei^ m 
' "At such a tipe nothing is unfounded, that 
may inflict a wound on ourselves or on the pride 
of our enemies,^' returned the justice. " 1 tell 
ye young man, that unless you can prove in 
what manner you have been forced into your dis- 
guise — you are a dead man. ^ 

<*Hold your jaw, woman,^' said he, turning \.o 
his wife, who stood with a pitying glance at his 
side; muttering now and then a word into his 
ear. " These pranks of your's won't do here — 
you know what Mr. Gentillon 4old me. De- 
vil!*' muttered he, " if they have done that with 
that. man, what would they do with a poor coun- 
try squire? No, no,'' continued he, after a 
thoughtful pause^ " I thought — but there are too 
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mtny gloomy fears— ^nd the prockmations have 
done their work. NoJ no — ^you must rely on 
your own good conscience, and on the great mas- 
ter. But,'' added he, after a pause; during 
which he put ten times his pen on the paper, and 
gave up the task again as often — '^ there, I have 
to make out the evidence of your apprehension, 
just for nothing, and hang me,?' dirowing the pa- 
per aside, ^^ if I can find words to fill that scraps 
Though I expect them great men down will pay 
but little attention to the scribbling of an old 
country squire. No, I hain't no notion they'll 
do that, they are a sort of quick, short-handed, 
ready fellows they are, who, in their military 
pride, care devil a bit for a poor magistrate. But, 
mayhap they would. Young man, you are a true 
and honest lad, I warrant me. You have time, 
just sit down, there is paper and ink, and you 
may write what you think proper, and I'll sign 
it, and put my name with the crosses of the two 
captors dulv^under. Mayhap they mought read 
it — just sit aown, lad," 

There was something, after^all, extremely ludi- 
crous in this to our Englishman. He had be- 
come his own defendant, attorney, and now clerk 
too. Without a moment's hesitation, however, 
he prepared himself for executingthe demand of 
the honest justice, whp was stepping out to look 
after the doings of his countrymen. He took the 
stump of the miserable pen, trying with his best 
efforts to write with it — but it was impossible. 

**With that there thing, you cannot write, 
man," said the wife of the squire, laying a wing 
of a wild goose on the table; ^^ there you'll find 
plenty of quills^" 

She had already passed the meridian of life, 
but was still a healthy and even a buxom4ooking 
woman. 
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f^But what, for heayen's sake, has brought 
you/* continued she, "to Opelousas, when you 
must have known that our people were gather- 
ing from all ends of the parish? Why didn't 
you wait till night? We could then have done 
something for you. Mr. Gentillon is not far, and 
we mought have sent you there. He is as fine a 
gentleman as lives on the banks of Hie Mississip^ 
pi. But now all is over-— they'll hang you; you 
may be sure of that." 

The prospect was not very consolitary. But 
the youth Ifttened with interest to the effusions 
of the good old dame- 

"Perhaps,'* continued she, "you mought still 
get up there. We'll try if 

** Woman!" muttered the squire^ putting his 
head through the door, *' none of your pranks— I 
tell you." 

**Neyer mind him, and just put down what 
you please,^' said she, jogging after her husband 
into the street 

The Englishman now comnftinced writing his 
own commitment. He did it in a short precise 
style, and with that candour which was natural 
to him, and it was finished in less than a quarter 
of an hoar. 

"Halloo!" said the returning squire, "they 
are fighting again. We must be quick, or they 
won't be able to put their mark^ under. Have 
you done, ma«?" • a , 

Arthur handed him the paper. 

^ Aye, and as nice as ever came from a goose 
quill. Well, old woman, go call them two men> 
and such as choose to come." 
;^he summons of the woman, was answered by 
th^ irruption of the whole crowd of white men. 
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Tbe juitioe reft^ the evideMCy sigaed the paper, 
afid kid it before l&e two ottptors. 

"Aye, that's iimie of your bandiwriting," 
roitred Mr. Dick Oloom, the stump orator. 

" Add if it Bin% have you ^ny taking to say 
against it,'' returaed the judge. " This lad has 
eaused tkie more trouble &an a doeen of black- 

EyiiB^Sy and I reckon, it is but just, he should 
ave a little of it himself." 4 

" Aye, and so it is," said the rest of the men. 
^<It is as plain and as true, as though it had been 
written by the squire himself." 

"Aye," said one of the by-standers, "as you 
are so ready a hand at the^q^ill, you may as well 
have a little job, and s<^ just put them there names 
on that thin bit of paper," tearing a scrap of pa- 
per from the quire which lay on #te table, and 
holding it with both hands on the table. ^* Put 
hwpe man," said he, *^ ^x-squire— below Joe 
Drum — and raias^Sfoiad." 

"Weil," said the laughing squire, **fliere you 
have at once plenty of business, and I'll warrant 
fliey will rery soon find out how to otpploy 
you." 

"Ay, and so we will," said twenty of them, 
every one tearing off a piece of paper, after hav- 
ing before demanded permission with a knowing 
nod^'-ftud approaching the youth in their turn. 

" This is an election," said the Englishman^ 
smiling, '^if I am not mistaken." - 

" Ay, so it is — 'Write down, man." 

" Ay, and he shan't do it for nothing," said 
one of the backwoodsmen, who -elbowed himself 
out of the room, and soon came back, with a bot*- 
tie filled with liquor. 

" This is a vote," said the Englishman, smi- 
ling, " if I am not mistaken." 
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^^ Ay, so it i3— write down, man." 

" Stop, men," cried the one who had return- 
ed with the bottle. '^ Let 'm take a dram first — 
your health," said he, raising the tumbler, and 
drinking three-fourths of its contents himself-^ 
" drink, man." 

'^ Much obliged to you," returned the laugh- 
ing Englishman. 

'^ Ay, it is genuine Mi^issippi rum — ^should 
have plenty y but for them Britisb^s." 

The Englishman continued writing. The bu- 
{nness went on without interruption, eaoh of the 
men waiting patiently till the one before him had 
been despatched. When he had written about a 
hundred vQte9,4h6 .crowd became thinner, and at 
last he was agaip left alooe. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Come on/ come on, come on; give me your hand> Sir: 
an early stirrer^ by the rood. 

Shakspeare. 

^^ Well, lad! I am glad of it, for your sake,'^ 
said the squire, who had returned from the street; 
f < they have made me their captain, a|id mayhap, 
I shall be able to do something for you. But 
they are fighting again,^' added he, turning to 
his wife. " That devil Dick cannot bear his de- 
feat.^' 

*^ What's the matter?'' demanded she, ia a 
tone that showed she felt herself fully entitled to 
take part in every transaction. 

"Ay, that- there fellow wanted the captaincy, 
and I know they bear him a grudge; he is as sour 
as a lime. Devil knows what bargain he had — 
and they are just saucing him in red brine." 

** Won't hurt him," said the old woman, with 
much equanimity. 

<^ But let's have dinner, old woman, and a bot- 
tle of old Mononeahela. Sit down, lad, and 
don't make yoursfelf uneasy — I've been myself 
in many such/scrapes, and in one, when I could 
never have thought to escape willi a whole skin. 
God bless him — ^a true Indian he was^ though a 
terror to the poor people, beyond tlie Ohio, but 
as noble a red skin as ever roamed the woods. — 
Little thought I, to see another day, ^ut just 
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when the sharp knife was running round my 
head, you may still s^e the mark of it," said he^ 
pointing to a red streak round the crown of his 
gray head— ^^ then came Tecumseh, and took me 
under hi^ protection. I shall never forget th^t 
noble fellow, nor will them of my countrymen 
that he delivered. A brave and noble warrior 
he was; none of your skulking cowardly red 
skins, who are lurking in our woods, and shoot- 
ing away our game for a dram of whiskey," 

^* Aye, and that dry fellow," interlarded the 
wife of the squire, putting a roasted wild goose, 
with sundry other dishes on the table — " what 
d^ye call him?" 

" Tokeah, the miko of the Oconees? Let me 
alone with him," replied the squire. 

^^ You know," said the Englishman, with a 
suddenness and vehemence that startled his hosts, 
but repossessing himself, he added in a cooler 
tone — " a good many things about the Indians?" 

'*That we do," returned the justice, casting 
a shrewd glance at the pseudo-Indian — ^^but no- 
thing about Tokeah for many years. It is as if 
he had been swallowed by the sea. Not a trace 
is left of him." 

" Ay, and poor Rosa," said his wife. 

" Rosa!" exclaimed the youth, forgetting him- 
self a second time. 

The squire and his wife exchanged significant 
glances, but without speaking a word, they sat 
down to dinner. 

** I wonder only," said the woman, carving 
the goose, ** what has become of that pretty child. 
1 shall never forget that night as long as I live." 

" D--n him," said the justice, forgetting his 
.injunction to Samuel, " I wish he were at the 
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devil, and though I care little for the red skin^^ 
that fellow made my blood chilly as often as I 
saw him. Ay, and he was just every where and 
no where. No; 1 shouldn't like to have him 
within a couple of hundred miles." 

" You have then experienced some hard ad- 
ventures, and know doubtless how one mast f6el, 
who sees himself torn from the side of his friends 
and relations?" said the youth, doubtless with 
the intention of sounding the judge, whose at- 
tention, if not suspicion, he saw was excited by 
his unguarded emotion. . 

- The justice cast a scrutinizing glance from his 
plate, or rather wing of the goose, on the man. . 

"And do your laws absolutely enjoin you, 
to send a poor harmless traveller to head-quar- 
ters under so slight an imputation?" continu- 
ed he. 

The justice cast a second glance at the speaker. 

''I don't know whether we are obliged," said 
he, after a pause. " The martial law don't 
stretch so far — and as for generals and military, 
we care just as much about them as for any other 
men. No, no, 1 don't like them martial laws — 
Mr. GentiUon, has told me a good many things, 
which I should wish, for the good of my bright 
young country, had never happened, but he is a 
Frencher, and looks with a French eye. But 
still there must be something in it." 

"Justice!'^ said the youth, turrting alternately 
to hini and to his rifle, "1 am rich. If a thou- 
sand, if two thousand pounds are not sufficient, 
I will double that sum; it is of the greatest im- 
portance to me to reach home as soon as possi- 
ble." 

The justice paused as if to give him time for 
further explanation. "Young man!" said he, 
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^.ni his cauntenance assumed a grave expression^ — 
^* young man/' repeated he, " I hmve been, as 
I have told you, in similar scrapes, and have seen 
a good deal of the w^orld; but all your English 
gold, and if you offered ten hundred times as 
much, couldn't bring about what you mean, 
even if things had not gone so far. You see 
before you a magistrate, and a captain. If I can 
do any thing for you, I'll do it without a bribe. 
I know how you now feel, I was myself, thong- 
bound with my wife, and my children. Little 
do I want your gold, nor do my children- 
eight of them are married, and must look out for 
themselves, and them two girls have their stout* 
arms that must make them a living, and sorae^ 
thing besides. I forgive you your bribe. I know 
I would have offered all I was worth, when the 
knife of that damnable red skin passed round 
my scalp. But that's another case. Then 
again do you think that your escape would 
ever be possible? Young man, I see ye know 
little of these states — you are from a country, 
where the people seldom act, unless they are 
bidden; where they dare not do any thins for 
the good of their country, for fear his majesty 
and the hundreds and thousands of lesser tyrants 
would be displeased. I remember such things^ 
when Louisiana was still in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and when I boated, down the Missis^- 
sippi to New Orleans. What a poor life them 
fellows had of it! And we could not even ap^- 
proach the banks of the river, unless boarded by 
a dozen blackguards, in shabby ragged uniforms^ 
soldiers and officers of the DouaHe, as they were 
called: they came up with their hands open like 
so many beggars. We couldn't sell a pig with- 
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out silvering tbem; even when we landed, hea* 
vens! what« watching and spying there was. 
They looked upon us Americans as on sd 
many devils. And after all, there was cheating^ 
and robbing, and dirking, and poverty and sla- 
very — devil take such a life — no one dared to 
lift his hand, unless permitted by the governor 
and his helpmates; and every day you might 
hear of murders and stabbings. Ay, I know 
something of them countries, but here is another 
thing. Here the people are the sovereigns; ay, 
and as good ones, I warrant ye, as them of the 
old country, and better too, because they cost 
nothing. Look here,^' said he, rising from the 
table, and opening the door, as if intending to 
look at the surrounding cro wd-<^a man with a rifle 
on his arm stood before the entrance. The jus* 
tice gazed for a while at the multitude, and shut 
the .door again. 

" Look here,'' said he, taking the English^ 
'man's hand, and leading him to the window 
that opened out on the jail. A couple of men 
were working with such tools as the hurry of 
the day had thrown into their way. 

"Look!" said he, "them men are going to 
repair the jail, in order to receive its new inmate, 
that's you— no one has bidden them to do it; nor 
that fellow who stands at the back door of my 
house with a loaded rifle — it is their own doing. 
But you shan't go to the jail, my woman has 
her own notions, and I must follow her, or there 
will be trouble in the house. You are no jail 
bird — ^your face don't look so. You shall stay 
vrtth squire Copeland. But, to return to our 
states again. Ye'll And it the same through the 
Union, if you travel thousands of mile? \t\ 
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th€(se United States; they'll not tv'ait for orders^ 
but they^II just do such things unbidden, which 
they think necessary for the common weal and 
9afety of their ceuntry. The ^ fact is, you can 
scarcely feel that there is a goyernment amongst 
us; you won't ^ee any of them gold-laced task 
masters amongst us; ye are not aware that we 
have a government You are your own master, 
and may do as ye please in a country where we 
govern ourselves; ay, and well too. Let your- 
self be betrayed into a foolish action, and ye'U 
find that the law will set as tightly upon ye, ay, 
and more^o, than in the most tyrannical country. 
But else you have no master, you are your own 
mseter. Do you understand my meaning ?'' de- 
manded he^ a little embarrassed in his fervour to 
lay the state of things in his* country, as clearly 
as possible, before the youth. " That comes from 
a country where every one takes an interest in 
public affairs, and iif the public welfare, and just 
as much as he should, and that's the very thing. 
Now you may perhaps think your countrymen 
will have an easy game — but I tell you, you are 
mistaken; let the British come, and I warrant 
ye— T-I won't say we'll beat them., no, I won't say 
that, though all our men. say so; but I tell you, 
man, they'll find us ready to receive them, though 
there be n^ol a single cocked hat amongst us." 

The report of rifles had been heard all the 
time in quick succession. 

" They are shooting at a mark," said the jus* 
tice, *' and if ye'U just step with me to the door, 
ye niay see them. Look there-!" said he, open- 
ing the door. A target was stuck up on the mar- 
gin of the river; and the men shot from the mid- 
dle of the street. 

^^ There you may stand for hours, or the whole 
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day, and ye'U find scarcely ten shots out of a 
hundred which have missed the ring, and none 
which have missed the target. The distance is, 
as you see, full a hundred and fifty yards. Ho! 
my lad," added he, shutting the door, <^ es- 
cape wouldn't do — you would have the whole 
pack, like so many blood-hounds, at your heels; 
and, like them^ they would scent your trail, and 
hunt 3rou through the swamps, though it were to 
the banks of the Sabine. But come, lad, don't 
be downcast; make a hearty dinner, and then 
take a nap for a couple of hours^ and then a bit 
of a ride with me to Mr. Gentillon's. You shan't 
stay over night here — no, nor shall you enter 
the jail. Mr. Gentillon will lodge you safely. 
There you are secure, and may be he'll do more 
for you than poor squire Copeland; don't be 
bashful, lad ; don't lose your spirits. There are 
many ups and downs— I have had thejn myself, 
and my skin is still whole/ as you see. Now, 
old woman, cheer up that there lad." 

The good humour of the loquacious squire, who, 
as my readers will have perceived, was the very 
captain Copeland with whom our acquaintance 
commenced fourteen years previously, had evi- 
dently been heightened by his election, and our 
young man felt every reason to congratulate him- 
self. He had during the long speech gradually 
resumed his composure; and though he could not 
but feel the awkwardness of his situation, yet 
there was a novelty in the characters and the 
scenes around, that contributed at least to keep 
up his spirits. There was something even pleas- 
ing to our Englishman, in that rough and tough 
familiarity of the backwoodsman. It was neither 
the saucy impertinence of a servant, nor the arro- 
gance of an upstart mechanic, or tradesman: it 
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was the hearty, blunt coughnoss o£ a free man, 
somewhat exaggerated, as might be expected from 
a baekwoodsman, but not ofiensive nor disgust- 
ifig, because it rested on a feeling of equality. 

" Well, I've settled matters witli them men of 
ours," said the squire, who again strode into the 
room.'' My people come after me tO'-mprro w, and 
we'll stay at Mr. Gentillon's. I should have liked 
to send thai fellow down before or after us, but 
we must take him along. He is afraid lest you 
should escape." 

" You may be sure, that it is, not my inten- 
tion," replied the EnjeKshman, who had but sel- 
dom an Opportunity of edging a short answer, be- 
tween thelnexhausfijaie sent^ces of the justice. 

" It would be impossible, I Warrant ye." 

^^ But come CM) w, lad, and lie down for a couple 
o£ hours, and rest your8elf.^ We'll ^tart at mid- 
night It would be more pleasant ride in the 
morning, b»t I've my reasons. " 

So sayiocg, he took our Englishman up stairs 
into a sort of garret, and, pointing to a bed with 
moscheto bars^ he said, <> Make yourself at home. 
Don't mind them girls," nodding towards an emp- 
ty bed that stood. close by: "they'll have a littie 
chat before they fall a snoring." . 

<< But," said the Englishman, ** who is to oc- 
cupy this bed?" 

"My girls," replied the squire. 

a Butr "returned the fomier, again. 

" Never mind them, lad; they won't bite you. 
Don't you make a mistake-— they '11 lig, quietly,' I 
warrant ye," 

<^No,no,'' said the Englishman, laughing aloud, 
at the thought of sleeping in a bed, not much 
more thaji a foot distant from one, which was to 
receive two bouncing girls. 
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When the squire came to wake him^ the vil- 
lage was still alive. From the tavern resoundfy 
ed the shrill discordant tones of an old fiddle, 
played by an invalid negro, and the firing had 
not yet ceased. 

^^Come, lad, said the squire, <^ things are ready, 
and take your farewell of the old woman, and 
mind what she 8ays.'^ 

" Well, boy," said the hearty old dame, hang- 
ing a blanket round his shoulders, and^putting a 
fur cap on his head, and handing him a pair of 
thick shoes and woollen stockings. 

^'Put on them thii\gs, and when you come to 
Mr. Gentillon's, just speak your mind plainly 
to them stylish quality folkf and donH be bash<- 
ful — though they are rich, yet they are no better 
than you are. There is that in you^ ^hat tells me 
you cannot be what them fools take you for.'^ . 

" Softly, woman," said the husband, who, pro* 
babiy afraid of some more compliments, opened 
the door, and, shoving his guest softly out of the 
room, concluded the dialogue. 

*^ And do you really intend jading your beast?." 
bellowed Dick Gloom, " He had a hard trip the 
day before yesterday." 

" Had he?^' demanded the squire, drily; " then 
he shall have it again to-day. " 

The Toms, and Isaacs, and Sams, and Dicks, 
and Bens, and Harrys, came now striding and 
staggering towards our three cavaliers, with their 
pint glasses filled, to bid farewell to their captain; 
each endeavouring to show his rough courtesy in 
the best possible^ manner. . The squire and his 
charge, at length elbowing their way through the 
swarm of cronies, jumped into the ferry boat. 

^* Well, well, boys!" cried he, "keep some of 
your fips and levies for down below." 
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" No need of that!'* roared a dozen voices. 

" There they go," said he, " when they were 
with their horses in the ferry boat, that was to 
convey them across the Atchafalaga, <<juist as if 
there wouldn't be an end of their money — Tough 
as hickory, and cross as bears, but stout fellows 
at the bottom! And rough as you see them,*' 
added he, turning to our Englishman. '< Let ten 
years pass over, and they'll be as fine gentlemen 
as you ever saw in your life. You should have 
seen them fellows about three years ago, when I 
first came into the country. Hang me if they 
were not worse than real Indians, but a little 
trade and some property, that most of them have 
gathered, has made uiem more tractable. To b^ 
sure," said he, interrupting himself in his solilo- 
quy, " they are just likafermenting cicler, there is 
mean stuff on the surface, it ain't prime cotton 
yet, but 'wait ten years, and then come lad, and 
ye shall see what^ we are. Look, just at that 
there little town, with its fifteen little houses." It 
had only twelve; but our squire, though a true 
man in every respect, had the besetting sin of 
adding a little, in matters where the honour Of 
his country was concerned. << Look at it," said 
he, ^^ in ten years, and if there ain't a hundred as 
snug, and good-looking brick buildings, as the 
best in the United States— call me no prophet! 
but a liar." 

They bad now reached the opposite bank of 
the Atchafalaga, and mounted their horses. 

"Well, boy," said our squire, turning to Dick, 
^'that's horsemanship!" pointing at the English- 
man. " Look at that there lad ! I saw it he could 
fide a beast. No fear of jading it!" 

Farther conversation was now cut short by the 
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narrow path, which they had to enter. Arthur 
expected, with every turn of the narrow and 
scarcely perceptible path, to see the plantation of 
Mr. Gentillon. But there was no sign of any 
thing like cultivation. 

- " How far do you call it, properly speaking?" 
demanded he of the justice, who rode before him, 
now lighting his tenth cigar. 

** Well! I reckon about forty miles." . 

"Forty miles!" continued the Englishman^ 
'^ and you call that a small trip?" 

" With us here," returned the squire, " it is 
nothing more. But we are now in the alligatoi: 
swamps, and here we'll give these beasts a Tittle 
rest and corn, and then go oil. Come, get down^ 
lad." 

The young man sprang from his horse. 

" Softly, lad; don't take a wrong leap, or you 
may sink into the mud." 

So sayin§^ he loosened his saddle bag, on the 
one side of #hich was- his wardrobe, in the other 
food for his two horses; and pouring the maize 
on the ground, he distributed his garments equal- 
ly in the saddle bags. 

" And now mind what I am going to tell ye. 
I am in a hurry to bring you to Mr. Gentillon's. 
If there is one who can do something for you, it 
is him. D — n that fellow!" muttered he, cast- 
ing a side glance at Dick Gloom; " he is lurk- 
ing and skulking like a red skin. 

" Please to go on, sir," said the Englishman. 

" Keep your tongue, lad," muttered the squire. 

There was something that savoured of unne- 
cessary caution, or rather fear, in the manner of 
the squire, which seemed a little strange, to the 
Englishman, lie had, however, seen so much 
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good sense^ and honest shrewdness, thftt he ac- 
quiesced in silence at the measures of the magis* 
trate. 

*^ Well,^' said Squire Copeland, after a pause 
of half an hour, owing to the presence of the dis- 
agreeable Mr. Dick — "let's sit up again — but 
take my mare now. She has trodden that nar- 
row swamp more than twenty times. Your steed 
is too wild, and a false step might drown you as 
easily as a mpuse*" 

The precaution was not superfluous. The path 
that led through the swamp was indeed so nar- 
row> that a man at broad daylight might have 
found it extremely di^cult to pass over. On 
both sides of the scarcely discernible streak of 
road; a thin light grass was visible, that grew, on 
the surface^ of the bottomless mire. 

" That l^iere swamp will make, in fifty years, 
a cotton plantation, may be a susar plantation, as 
good as the best in the country, ^^ said the squire, 
whose thoughts could not, even in the midst of a 
dangerous passage, be averted from the. bright 
prospects of his country. " Keep close, lad, and 
hold your reins loosely, she knows her way, the 
ground is treacherous. I tell you, lad, that's a 
bottom. Your bottoms in Georgia are nothing 
to it. Keep more to the right, lad. Aye, that's 
the road." . 

They passed the narrow defile in silence — the 
frosty night had chilled the inhabitants of the 
swamps, and nothing was beard except the snort- 
ing of their horses* When they had reached 
the other side of the swamp, that extended se- 
veral miles toward the main river, the golden 
streaks in the east announced the dawn. 

*^ We have done well,'^ said the old man in 
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high glee; ^' io aa hour we are on the main river; 
now weMl let our horses go." 

The old man and sullen Dick now set them- 
selves in motion — their arms hovering in the 
air not unlike the wings of a goose, when leav- 
ing a pond. With the rising sun they reached 
the hanks of the Mississippi. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight The nun was just emerging from be- 
hind the eastern cypress wood^ that separated 
the swamps from the banks, and the dark green 
foliage of the sombre evergreens, illumined by the 
golden rays of the clear serene morning, tinted 
the whole landscape with a bright radiance. As 
they rode up the swelling crest of the Mississippi, 
it appeared itself, rolling its muddy waters down 
in turbid majesty, and though smooth to the eye, 
yet with such a velocity, that the rushing of the 
current might be distinctly heard. 

Arthur gazed in silent surprise. 

" That's such a river, as you can hardly show 
in the old country,'* began the squire, again look* 
ing proudly at*the stream: "Aye, it carries gold 
with it. I don't mean as them fools thought, 
who came down to scrape the silver dollars to- 
gether, like so many pebbles. But you under- 
stand me." 

Arthur nodded, without interrupting him in his 
effusions, which,, though they savoured rather of 
ultra patriotism in the delineation of the bright 
prospects of his country, bespoke notwithstand- 
ing sound sense and shrewd judgment. 

<* Where do you think my nag comes from?*' 
pointing to his horse^ which, to tell the truth, 
was a well-formed animal; "but stop, and we'll 
change beasts — ^you are so much lighter, and I 
dare say so much. better a horseman, and I 
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6hould^nt liketdjad^ him: I reckon the senator 
ha« a mind to bargain — ^well, I donH care, but I 
wiU never take less than two hundred dollars, 
d— n if I do." 

The old man dismounted, and so did Arthur: 
when they again rode abreast, -the former re- 
sumed his favourite topic. 

«' Well, lad, where do you think that there 
horse came from?" 

The Englishman, who now began gradually to 
chime in with the old man^s humour, re- 
plied — 

^^ You have so many important places, cities, 
and towns — I dare say it came from one of your 
great nurseries." 

''Ay, and so we have^ lad!" said the squire, 
with a complacent nod; "well, that there horse 
came from Virginia, that is from Wheeling, 
and mayhap, a couple of hundred miles above 
Wheeling—- say more than fifteen hundred miles; 
and do ye know how? — look just at that there 
black, ugly thing," — pointing at a large speck, 
that loomed at a great distance in the stream. The 
youth strained his eyes, without being able to 
make out the object. 

*' Well, that there thing yonder, is what wfe 

call a fiat boat, and an ungainly thing it is, 
to tell the truth; but you may find in them log 
vessels;^ horses, cows, flour, and almost any thing. 
Well, in such a vessel as you see floating there, 
that nag came down — I bought him for sixty dol- 
lars, Kentucky money, that's tfiirty dollars in 
cash; he was stifi*, it is true, but bang me if our 
prairies did'nt set him straight, in a couple of 
montiis. Well, lad, ain't that a golden river? 
And you may go up the Mississippi for thousands 
of miles, which way you please, norths east^ west; 
VOL. 11. 6 
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you may go up the Arkansas two tl.oiigand, and the 
Ohio two thousand miles. A golden stream, I tell 
ye," exclaimed the enraptured old squire, " and 
rich it will make us as — what do you call that 
king of yours?" 

^'George the third!" 

" No, not him— it must be his father." 

" George the second?" 

^^ Well, then, it must be his grandfather." 

^^ You mean Croesus," said Arthur. 

^* Ay, that's the very man. Well, rich as that 
king of yours." 

They trotted briskly along the margin of the 
river, on which, here and there, some huge arks 
were seen, floating slowly down the stream. A 
vast cotton tree now lay across their road. 

'' There, boy," exclaimed the sullen Mr. Dick, 
who had during the whole ride been a silent and 
disagreeable companion; "you may prove whe- 
ther you have ever cleared a fence in your 
life." 

" Never mind the madcap," said the squire, 
turning at the same time soberly into the cotton 
'field, from which the fence was broken down. 

The youth remained a few paces behind, and 
without deigning to reply to his challenge/ he 
gave his horse the rein, and was again at the side 
of the old man. 

** How the devil did you come tha't way, you 
Jiav'nt cleared that there tree?" exclaimed the old 
man, with astonishment: " aye, and so you have, 
hang me if I ever thought that my nag could 
make such capers; well, that'll raise him twenty 
dollars." 

The speculative old gentleman was interrupted 
by the roaring of Mr. Dick, who, double-jointed 
and broad-shouldered as he was, just hung on a 
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dry limb oif the cotton tree, his feet dangling 
above the water's edge; his pride had prompted 
him to attempt the same leap, but owing to his 
horse 4>eing less nimble, or the rider more awk- 
ward, he lost the saddle, and rolling down the 
smooth barked tree, he was in immjnent danger 
of tumbling into the stream. 

Arthur threw himself from his horse, cast the 
reins to the squire, and running up to the disa- 
greeable fellow, threw himself on the ground, 
stretching both of his hands to catph hold of his 
feet; the squire had, in the meanwhile, come upon 
the other side, and seizing him by his black 
, shaggy hair, both drew him on the trunk; they 
then shoved him higher up, and seizing him once 
more, one by the i^^iy and the other by the hair, 
both hauled him over the trunk to the turf, 
like an inanimate log. 

The fellow raised his head, as he still lay 
on the ground, doubtless but little pleased with 
the unceremonious method of his deliverance; and 
darted glances at his companions, in which shame 
and rage were ludicrously imngled. 

" Stand up, and get a fence rail/^ said the old 
squire, without paying the slightest attention to 
Dick's sour faces. 

The fellow reared himself slowly up. 

" Be quick, or your nag will be strained, and 
you may ride an old cow the next time." 

They shoved the rail beneath the animal, and 
lifted it up. Dick looked alternately at his 
horse that stood trembling on its limbs, and at 
his high-crowned hat, borne down by the swift 
current, already at a great distance, and scratch- 
ing his head, he muttered — 

^* D — n him ! Would he was already hanged !" 

^^ Dick," said the squire, in a tone tremulous 
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with anger, *^ thou art the most unefatefbl beast, 
of any mad liring! Without that Uiere lad, thou 
wouldst bo now tte*ee hundred foot from dry land, 
and thy carcase food for fishes; now look, lad, 
that there fellow would do any thing to hurt you, 
just because you donH talk to him; he is as suUea 
as a bear, and as treacherous as a red skin; but 
still, we want him, and may be he could do some 
harm. Just talk to him, and try, at any rate, to 
be on good terms with him.^^ 

But there was something stubborn in the na- 
ture of our Englishman, that made it impossible. 

The fellow, was in truth, so disagreeable, and 
his gray eye looked so sinister, from behind his 
shaggy eyebrows, under which his huge square 
jaws, always partially open, showed a row of tusks, 
not unlike those of a boar, that the Englishman 
turned away in disgust, as often as he chanced to 
obserrehim. 

" He is overseer at Mr. Gentillon's,'* whisper- 
ed the old man, *'< and he has bought a parcel of 
knd in Opelousas, — ^that's the reason why he can* 
rassed. He sparks afiter oor Ka^te; I wonder how 
she can like him. ^' 

The Englishman almost laughed aloud. 

'^I brought him froiti Georgia; hang m^, if I 
don't rue it as often as I look at him. He is one 
of them miscreants that fill the country with their 
fightings and gougings— ^then lor the evil deeds 
of a few, the whole country comes to shame. 
Such fellows as he have done more to make the 
Creoles averse to the union, than any thing be- 
sides. But we are already half an hour on the 
lands of Mr. Gentillon — look at them bottoms, 
lad!'' pointing to cotton and rice fields, that ex- 
tended for some miles along the bank of the ri- 
ver. "We'll soon see him. Look! that planta- 
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tton, with a couple of hundred blacks, belongs to 
him. Captain Copeland could raise as fine a com- 
pany of wool-headsj as the best on the ground. 
Well, ha ain't quite as he mought be, and he still 
sticks a little too much to the great nation, as ho 
calls them dancing and fooling Frenchers — and to 
his Bony. But hang me ! if he ain't as true a man, 
and has more real blood in him, than would swim 
ahorse." 

They now entered a cluster of trees, which, 
having passed, they found themselves before the 
gate of the planter's seat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



There comes the Briton*— let him be ao entertained 
amongst you, as suits with a gentleman of your Imowing, 
to a stranger of his quality. 

Shakspeare. 

The mansion of the planter, was a frame house 
of large dimensions, painted white, and buried 
under a cluster of cotton and fig trees; it was two 
stories high, with a low broad roof in the old 
Spanish style. The house rested on pillars, and 
its first appearance bespoke the plain, comfortable 
dwelling of a wealthy southern planter. An ave- 
nue of fig and orange trees, led to a handsome pi- 
azza, enclosed on every side with Venitian blinds. 
Behind the -house, stood a smaller one, from which 
ran between thirty and forty log cabins, forming 
a sort of a village. They were inhabited by the 
black population. 

There was great activity in the cotton gin, a 
large building that stood on the right side, a lit- 
tle behind the second house — and the long-drawn 
melancholy cadences that resounded from it, were 
heard afar. 

** Keep your seat,'^ said the squire, who had 
dismounted in the court yard before the piazza, 
dnd delivered his horse into the hands of a negro, 
with the injunction to take proper care of it; af- 
ter which, he stalked gravely up the stairs of 
the piazza. - 

"Come, boy!" said the overseer, throwing 
his rein to the black, and pointing towards one 
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of the log cabins, whose iron ^ted windows 
bespoke it to be the jail of the black communitj. 

The Englishman turned the head of his horse, 
without giving any answer. 

^^ Don^t yott hear, boy? Come!'' repeated the 
fellow^ seisaing the bridle of Arthur's horse, and 
leading it towards the eabin. 

The Englishman was going to raise his whip, 
when a. couple of pretty black eyes that sparkled 
behind tlie Venitian blinds, made it fall again. 
Throwing himself h'ghtly from the horse, he 
turned his back on the msdignant fellow, just as 
tiie planted, with the squire, appeared at the door. 
Diek cast another sullen look at the Englishman^ 
and then withdrew like a dog caught in a nefari* 
ous expedition. 

^^ There, senator, I bring you as nice a lad as 
ever trod on Mississippi ground," said the squire, 
taking the hand of the youth, and leading him to- 
wards the jdanter. ^< It is really a pity that he 
is on^ of them British." 

" Mais c'eat un compliment, que d'etre un An-^ 
gloia. J'en snis. bien sure, qu'il n y a pas une na- 
tion qu' auroit plus-—" he paused, as if to ascer- 
tain whether the subject before him, deserved the 
encomiums he was just goin^ to pronounce. 

" Votre tres humble serviteur," returned the 
young Englishman; <^mais dans mens cas-^" 

" Damn your Vous, and Ouis ! " interrupted the 
old squire, whose wry iace during the short con- 
versation, betrayed a droll impatienoef ^^ both of 
them speak as plain an English tongue, as the 
best speaker in the bouse, and yet there must be 
their French Ouis." 

^* Monsieur, vous etes bien venu," said the 
ereok, stretching out his hand with that €Bga||ing 
ecurdiality, which the French know so ehanmng^ 
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ly how to display, whenever they hear the sounds 
of' their own language. 

The two gentlemen, preceded by the planter, 
entered by a corridor, into the parlour, from which 
a number of simple but elegant apartments ran 
round the house. The saloon was matted and 
painted. On the walls hung engravings of Wash- 
ington and Bonaparte — ^the latter from David's 
celebrated painting. The battles of Areola, Novi, 
the Pyramids, and Marengo, which likewise de- 
corated the room, showed that the first consul 
was a favourite with our planter. None, howe- 
ever, of the great battles fought subsequently to 
his elevation to the French imperial throne, were 
to be seen. The pianoforte, sideboard, ottoman^ 
and chairs were elegant, and even costly. The 
whole furniture and appearance betrayed the man 
himself, as is generally more or less the case. 
The planter was a well-formed and still hand- 
some man, with a pale interesting countenance, a 
fine black eye, and hair and whiskers of the same 
colour: the latter, however, were tinged with 
gray, which bespoke that he had passed the prime 
of life, and might perhaps have seen forty-five 
years. A certain languor, doubtless the effect of 
an enervating clime and noxious exhalations, 
made him look ten years older. 

.The contrast was ludicrous, between the slow, 
measured farmer-like, justice of the peace, as he 
stood in his leather riding-dress, leggings, and 
shoes with one spur, a great-coat, a low-crowned 
hat^ accompanying each word with a deliberate but 
very decided gesticulation, and the rather lively 
Creole, who, though at home, was dressed with as 
much care as if expecting some visiters of the first 
rank. The old squire seemed to be more at home 
than the Creole himself. He placed his loaded 
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hor8ewhi|» OQ the mahogany pianoforte^ and his 
manifold cornered bat with apairof woollen gloves 
on the sideboard, and his green leggings foand a 
place ononeof the chairs; and haying thus disposed 
of hia moveables, he seated himself (juite com- ' 
fortably on a s^ond, and taking a piece of an 
old comb from the pocket of his nether garments, 
he b^an to bring his shaggy hair into order. The 
planter^ acbustomed to the freedom of his toilet- 
ting guest, with whom he seemed to be on per* 
feetly good terms, was looking at our Indian 
Englishman with a mien that was both flattering 
and ^icouraging. 

" Sir,'^ said he, after a while, '* whatevear may 
be your case, my house is completely at your 
command, and I wish you nsmy make yourself 
at hoine.^' 

The youth replied by a grateful bow, and in 
,a time, which alone would nare been sufBcient 
to oonvinee the ereole of his real standing. 
<^ Your gentlemanly confidence places me under 
an obligation^ which I cannot but feel more 
deeply, as every appearance is so much against 
me.'* 

<^ Really sir/' said the planter, <^I must con- 
fess, that your personal amearanee contrasts 
strangely, with the lines whxcn nature has stamped 
so indelibly on the face of every gentleman; I 
should be glad, indeed, if our Indians were of the 
same mould, they would spare us many troubles* 
But this can soon be altered-^-^my son is about 
your size, and I have no doubt you will find 
something in his wardrobe that will fit you.'' 

^^ But," interrupted the squire, whose judicial 
scruples did not quite aeree with the intended 
metamorphosis of the Englishman, whom, not* 
withstanding a strong prepossession in his favour, 
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he wished to deliver as he found him, *^ perhaps 
them there clothes will he necessary for further 
evidence?'^ 

"Never mind, my good squire/^ said the creole,^ 
with a good-humoured smile, "a senator of the 
state may be allowed to have quite as much pene- 
tration, as even a general himself, especially on 
points where even our property and safety are con- 
cerned, and you know the Gentillons would have 
as much to lose, as any family in Louisiana.^' 

** Ay, ay, to be sure,^^ hummed the squire, 
lyith a concurring nod: — " them British would 
make clean work among your cotton bales; and 
you have a good many of them— a stock of three 
years." 

:• '^Yes^ about three thousand," returned the se- 
nator, who, with a slight bow to Arthur, led the 
way out of the saloon. 

*^ There they go," muttered the old man, 
shaking his head; *^ there is no talk with them 
Frenchers; they are fire and flame; instead of 
feeling the pulse of that there lad, and talking 
reasonably with a person arraigned and brought 
before a justice of the peace, and charged with 
high misdemeanour — he is already hand and 
glove with him. Well! well! I have no objec- 
tion — and after all, hang me, if he ain't one who 
knows what is what; the devil himself could not 
look so much like a real gentleman as he does. 
And he ain't no more than twenty years old, I 
warrant me. He would be the first who ever 
cheated Squire Cbpeland." 

^^ A good old man!" said the senator, when 
they were out of hearing of the justice of the 
peace. They ascended a flight of stairs into the 
second story, and entered an appartment. Bpth 
took seats on the sofa. 
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'^ I am far from intruding myself upon your 
confidence, but if I can be of any service to you, 
I shall feel the greatest pleasure," said the sena- 
tor, who had again resumed the French lan- 
guage. 

" I should be ungrateful indeed, were I to re- 
fuse so kind an offer. I accept of the generous 
intercession and assistance of Mr. Gentillon, the 
more readily, as my case may turn out a really 
disagreeable affair, though I hope not quite so 
dangerous as Squire Copeland seems to dread." 

^* Sir," replied the senator, shaking his head 
seriously, and assuming a much more grave ex- 
pression, than he had hitherto shown; "what 
the justice may have said, I am ignorant of, but 
he is certainly a man of experience, sound sense, 
and unbiassed rectitude. I have availed my- 
self of his counsels in many cases, and I am sure 
he is far from seeing danger, when there is none. 
But to judge for myself, I must beg your confi- 
dence. You say you are come directly from 
England, vvhen did you leave that country?" 

<^ On the fifteenth of September, bound with 
a lister and four servants to Jamaica — we had 
passed the coast of Florida, when our vessel was 
boarded in the night, taken, and we carried pri- 
soners to the Island of Barataria. ' I escaped af- 
ter a two week's confinement in a yawl. My 
desire was to reach the mouth of the Mississippi, 
from which I knew I could not be far. Though 
not ignorant of the war pending between Eng- 
land and America, yet I hoped to obtain from 
them, that assistance, which a generous rival can 
scarcely refuse to a distressed enemy. Wind 
and tide carried me to the westward — and here, 
sir, you will excuse me, my narrative must close, 
as I am bound by my word of honour." 
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"' ^^And th0 ladian dnm and colour.'' 

^< Pire t)€ce86ity forced xne to afisume a dis- 
guise, which you may believe, sir, is certainly 
most disagreeable, but . I hare nothing in com* 
mon with those, who, as your countrymen fear, 
might involve the peace or safety of the coun- 
try.'' 

** You have not been in the service." 

<^No, sir." 

" Your family reside in England." 

** Ludlow Castle, in -^ — r-^-shire, is the seat of 
the second branch of our family, in possession of 

Miy uncle, Sir Robert Graham. Lords G r 

and L— ^: — n are relations of our family. Our 
mother, the widow of the late General Graham, 
Itv^s in Jamaica on her plantations; on account of 
her health we were going to pay a visit to her." 

** You have not any written testimonials." 

** They are in the hands of the pirate." 

*' Are you acquainted with any of the oflScers 
of the expedition, now before our capital?" 

** Will MvT. Gentilloa favour me with their 
names?" 

« Sir and Lord— i— " 

>^I am connected with one of them, and Well 
known by the other." 

*^ That i3 something— -you must write to the 
commander of the land forces, and that instantly; 
the letter must be sent with the evidence of your 
apprehension. It would be trifling with you, sir, 
to conceal from you, that there is real danger, un- 
less you choose to be less critical respecting your 
word of honour. " 

" That, sir," said the Englishman, <* must be 
dear to me, whatever may be the consequence." 

^< I expected so, dear sir," replied the senator, 
walking through the apartment in deep thought; 
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** your case,^' reaumed he, ^* has beea investiga- 
ted, and you are suspected by the multitude — 
that is, however, of no consequence— but, unfor- 
tunately, your countrymen have used means to 
instigate the savages to acts of hostility, which 
can never be justified, and the last war with the 
Creeks, as well as the former in Ohio, and in the 
territory of Indiana, with the numberless massa- 
cres, have left a rankling animosity in the minds 
of my countrymen; though, to speak the truth, 
they themselves have contributed their part to 
exasperate these reckless savages. It is really 
the dreadful suspicion of a spy, and of an emissa- 
ry that rests on you, and if things cannot be ma- 
naged so as to clear your character from every 
suspicion, before you arrive at head quarters — 
then we must be prepared for the worst. . You 
have been amongst Indians, there can be no doubt, 
and Squire Copeland seems to know the fribe — 
you have betrayed yourself by an unguarded ex- 
pression, and the very man of whom he speaks, 
ig the most dangerous and inveterate enemy of 
our people; prepossessed, as he is in your favour, 
there is no doubt but he must and will give utter- 
ance to his suspicion, as soon as he is called upon. 
You know, sir, how light are our ceremonies with 
persons of the description to which you are sus- 
pected to belong. Your army is before our capi- 
tal, the exchange of civilities is easily superseded; 
perhaps the court martial would not even tliink 
it worth while to inquire into your standing, un- 
der such strong suspicions. The general who 
is at the head of military affairs, is a soldier and 
a gentleman, in the full sense of the word, but he 
is rather rash and resolute; and I am afraid unless 
we can? by previously collecting the necessary evi- 
dence in your favour, render such an event im- 
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possible, his stern republicanism/ edged by the 
manifold wrongs which the English have inflict- 
ed on his country, and some animosity towards 
your nation, may betray him into an action, 
which I, for my own part, have every reason to 
deplore.'' 

The Englishman turned a little pale, but it was 
only for a moment, and his countenance again re- 
sumed its former serene and even lofty calm- 
ness. 

** I, for myself, could scarcely escape suspicion, 
should it be known on what terms I treated 
you.'' 

^'Sir," said the Englishman, ^^I must insist 
upon your leaving me entirely to my fate." 

*' Nay !'^ exclaimed the Creole, ** there is na 
fear of that — Gentillon is known, as well as his 
influence; but I thought it necessary to lay the 
state of things before you-^you will excuse my 
freedom — my servant will be with you in a mo- 
ment." 

The senator made a slight bow, and went down 
stairs. 

Arthur's thoughts were not of the most pleas- 
ing sort; he had considered the whole, as little 
more than the phantoms of ah old sequestered 
country squire, who looked at new and uncom- 
mon events, with the exaggerating eye, with 
' whi<jh people of the lower classes are apt to con- 
sider occurrences, that are beyond their daily 
routine. He had even been amused, as we have 
seen, during his stay in the squire's house; and 
tbe insight, which his capture and the different 
employments gave him, into the character of the 
new nation, had greatly tended to dissipate that 
anxiety, which otherwise, would certainly have 
affected him. But the assurance of a man of Mr. 
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Gentillon'i? rank and standing, who was to be sup- 
posed intimately acquainted with the relations 
of the country — began to operate more powerful- 
ly upon him. To be even suspected as a spy, is 
dreadful to an honourable man; but to think of 
suffering death under the imputation of a crime 
which be detested, would almost have been suffi- 
cient to bereave him of his senses. Firm and no- 
ble as he was, far from that egotism that trembles 
for self alone, he could not look. without alarm, 
on the clouds that rose around him on every side. 

He received the writing materials with a trem- 
bling hand, and it was long before he could com- 
mand himself sufficiently. But his spirit once 
more obtained the better of his fears: he sat down, 
and stated his circumstances in a short and concise 
letter, requesting the commander of the English 
forces, to send immediately an official note to 
the American head-quarters, purporting that Ar- 
thur Graham was in no manner connected with 
the service of the government; hie desired him to 
add such proofs, as might sufficiently elucidate his 
character. 

The negro waited in the room. 

'^ Massa wants to know when the gentleman 
has done writing ?'' 

^^I have done.'' 

The black disappeared, aftd the senator came 
shortly after. Arthur handed him the paper. 

**It is well,'^said the Creole — "I shall take 
the necessary care to convey it safely to head- 
quarters. The answer may arrive before we go 
down. But now,, sir, be pleased to dress. My 
servant will conduct yon, where you may cast 
off your coppiBr hue. " 

The black thrust his woolly head through the 
open door, and drawled out;-— 
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'^ Massa must go with Bambo/' and jogging 
down stairs, passed through the corridor into a 
back gallery^ which was shut on every side. It 
contained a copper basin. 

'^ Massa must make himself again a gentle- 
man/' said he, shutting the door^ and leaving 
our Indian alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 



By the mass, I have drunk too much sack at supper. 
A gcod varlet. Now sit down — now sit down, — Come, 
cousin. 

Shakspeare. 

After half an hour, his features had again as- 
sumed their natural hne^ to his no small advan- 
tage. The black again made his appearance^ 
^staring liim in the face, in utter astonishment. 

** Them ladies will now like massa better/' 
muttered he, running before him up stairs into 
the chamber. On the table in his room lay several 
suits of the latest French fashion. 

" Massa must sit down," said the negro, pla- 
cing a chair, and taking his apparatus from his 
pocket. 

The youth cast an inquiring glance at the 
black artist. No man of fashion likes to trust 
the most important part of his own dear self to 
a bungler, but he sat down, and the first cut of 
Bambo convinced him that he was an adept. 
When both head and face were disencumbered 
of their superfluities, he selected from among 
the suits, a blue coat with similar pantaloons, 
and a light blue waistcoat. He was cut, curled, 
and dressed in the most becoming manner; nor 
could he resist casting frequent glances at the 
mirror, surveying himself with much satisfaction, 
and with a mien, in which seemed to lurk some* 
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thing like a desire to know a little more of the 
enchanting . black eyes, that he had perceived 
behind the Venitian blinds. 

Such is man! His heart was full with Rosa, 
who sat enthroned in it in all her loveliness; 
besides, there was a disagreeable, or, rather a 
dangerous prospect, that put his very existence 
into jeopardy, and perhaps into the power of 
an inveterate enemy of his nation, and yet he 
had seen the sparkle of bright eyes from behind 
the blind, and a corresponding curiosity began 
to manifest itself. What youtn can resist some 
tender emotion, if an agreeable countenance 
lurks behind an elegant curtain or a Venitian 
blind ? — Arthur entered the saloon. 

'^ Good day, Mr. Gentillon!'' said the ho- 
nest squire, " I did not know you was up — 
thought you down at head-quarters. Hang me! 
if that ain't the Indian lad,'* exclaimed he, 
shaking the young man by the arm, and leading 
him towards the window — " Ay, ay, and so it 
is— Well, wellj all is right — and I am glad, boy, 
you are here!" ' 

^^ Permit me to introduce you to my faniily," 
said the senator, who entered from the second 
door, and led both gentlemen through several 
apartments, into the dining room. They found 
three ladies there* 

" Madam," said the senator, ^^ I have the plea- 
sure of introducing Mr. Arthur Graham, as our 
guest, and I hope my children," turning to the 
younger females, " will endeavour to make Mr. 
Graham's stay with us, as little tedious as pos- 
sible." 

A slight curtsy followed, performed with a 
grace and ease, that made him sure of being wel- 
come. During the short pause that ensued, the 
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members of the party seemed fully employed in 
examining the new objects which were thus pre- 
sented, in that glancing manner^ which the more 
civilized world permits. 

Madam Gentillon was one of those mild, be- 
nevolent beings, on whose face is written in le- 
gible characters, that they live and move in the 
happiness of their families. There was a visi- 
ble acquiescence in the measures of her husband^ 
that seemed to inquire very little into the cha- 
racter of her new guest, though a melancholy 
expression showed how deeply she felt the awk- 
wardness of his situation. 

This daughters were blooming girls. The one 
had evidently reached the^ zenith of that charm- 
ing age, when the heart is longing after realities. 
Her jet black eye rested for a moment on the 
stranger, with an open, and somewhat arch ex- 
pression, and when it withdrew, it was done 
with an air, that told plainly— I am already en- 
gaged. The second daughter seemed to have 
just arrived at the threshold of the virgin age; 
and the long silken lashes, underneath which^ 
the hazel eye turned languidly on the handsome 
youth, and again sunk downwards, spoke vo- 
lumes. 

There is in the mind of every youth, as well 
as maiden, that untaught, but deep-rooted natural 
quick-sightedness, which at once lays open those ^ 
secrets which we fa^cy deeply buried in our bo- 
som. There is scarcely a girl at fifteen, who is 
unable to tell at first sight, in what order of be- 
ings a new acquaintance should be classed. The 
sober and . self-contented ogling of a husband, 
causes a sensation scarcely acknowledged, or even 
felt,' while the gaze of a blooming youth excites 
an emotion, whiph suiTuses the cheek with roses. 
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** Mr. Graham," said Mrs. Genlillon, *' has a 
mother in Jamaica, who is waiting for him?'' 

The Englishman bowed. 

"And a sister?'' subjoined the eldest of the 
two misses, who from her prospects, felt herself 
probably entitled to become a leading member of 
the conversation. "And is she really in the 
hands of that — that — Oh, I do not know what 
to call him?" 

" Call him pirate," said the senator, smiling. 

" But, papa! how you like to embarrass one." 

" I? — by no means. I only like precision, 
and now the more so, as our dinner is waiting 
for us." 

. Mr. Dick Gloom now stumbled into the room 
and sat down. The dishes were delicious, the 
Burgundy exquisite, the rum, according to Squire 
Copeland and Dick Gloom's opinion, better than 
the best British Jimaky; an opinion which re- 
mained uncontroverted, as the other members of 
the dinner party preferred French wine — and so 
all parties were content. The conversation, how- 
ever, during dinner was more languishing than 
might have been expected, from the gay spright- 
liness of the elder daughter. The senator evi- 
dently repressed an unrestrained merriment, that 
under present circumstances, might perhaps of- 
fend the feelings of his guest. After they had 
taken a cup of strong coffee— the squire and Dick 
Gloom, however, adhering to their rum — they 
arose from the table. 

" And how do you like, sir, our country?" in- 
quired the senator, when they were again seated 
on the sofa. 

"But," said the squire, "we mought as well 
go on the piazza; them stylish ladies won't let 
me snH)ke here, I know." 
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*' No," said the seimtor, *^ you wonld have 
my girls at your heels, and for myself I am m»t 
over-fond of the perfume." 

They went out on the piazza. 

"Well," said the justice^ "such a country 
you won't find across the water," lighting at the 
same time his cigar. 

The Englishman hesitated a moment, afraid of 
saying something disagreeaUe; but his inherent 
frankness, or rather bluntness, and the squire's 
challenge, broke his scruples. 

''The banks of the Mississippi present hemif 
tiful views and excellesit situations— *but the rest 
is a mere mud-hole.'^ 

" Your eyes—" muttered the squire, who in 
the blunt opinion of the Englishnaan, thought 
the honour of his country greatly endangered* 

*' Your pardon," returned the senator. ^ Yoa 
judge from first sight, and :&is of cotirse does 
not present the most ajgreeable view; bat you 
seem to forget, that this part of the country is 
not yet settled. Yet, even from these swamps, 
Louisiana has reason to expect much future 
wealth. Perhaps a century may pass, before these 
morasses will be drained, and in a state of cul-r 
tivation. But should this once be dOfected, they 
will be real and inexhaustable gold mines. It is 
true, we shall have to work our way, like bea- 
vers, slowly, above and below water-markf biit 
the reward will be sure and everlasting. A faun* 
dred or fifty years will efiect much." 

" A hundred yearsl" cried the squire, with in- 
dignation. '' In ten years you may raise millions 
of hogsheads of sugar, it is the finest country 
in the world," said he, with an air of derision; 
his patience being exhausted by the long tertn 
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fixed by the senator, for the future greatness of 
his favourite country, 

^* There you are mistaken^ squire, like hun- 
dreds of my fellow-citizens, who like fond lo- 
vers, behold already those splendid effects of 
our free institutions^ which can only be the re- 
sult of time, and of prosperous circumstances. 
They already see what they may become in fifty 
years; overrating the present condition of their 
native country, and making themselves and it 
ridiculous. To compare every saw-mill, that 
we have here, and which is, perhaps, new to us, 
who live greatly secluded and retired in the 
woods, to a wonder of the world, exposes us to 
severe criticisms. Believe me, sir, as one who 
has had opportunity to hear the opinion of many. 
It is not by saying what we are not, nor can be 
in our present juvenile age, that we extol our real 
advantages and blessings; but it is by a strict adhe-- 
rence to truth, genexpsity, and honesty, that in- 
dividuals as well as natives promote their own 
interest, show real patriotism, and ensure them- 
selves the esteem of foreign nations. ^^ 

** A fig for them slaves of the old world,'' re- 
turned the squire, who felt his whole patriotic 
indignation roused by the insinuation of the se- 
nator. 

*^ No, my good Mr. Gopeland," said the Cre- 
ole, with his usual gentleness — *^-you are an ex- 
cellent justice of the peace, but you know little 
of foreign countries. But, let me ask you, from 
whom did your fathers inherit that spirit of free- 
dom, but from them slaves, as you call the Eng-«> 
^ish and French?*' 

" Ay, biit they escaped from the slavery of 
England." 
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** Say^ poverty, which fell in England to their 
lot.^' 

^^Ay, and them boasters call us poor Yan- 
kees/' 

" That's another question. Though they have 
certainly no reason to call us poor Yankees; yet, 
they are undoubtedly wealthier than we are. But 
a nation may be. wealthy, as is the case of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding there be millions who have 
not a square foot of land, and thousands who have 
not a morsel of bread. But I see I must give 
up — there is no reasoning with my friend upon 
that point,'' said the senator, a little nettled at 
the appellation of slaves, which the sturdy and 
ignorant old man bestowed on the old world, and 
consequently on France too, to which the Creole, 
like most of his countrymen, was deeply attach- 
ed; entirely differing in this respect jfrom his 
Anglo-American fellow-citizens, whose whole af- 
fection seemed, and was, in fact, concentrated in 
their new country. 

^^ And won't you look after the gray?'^ asked 
the squire, who had expressed the little interest 
he took in the conversation, by frequent yawn- 
ings, that resounded on the piazza, not unlike the 
harmonious gobbling of a turkey* 

Our good squirahad not advanced in his phi- 
lanthropic notions quite so far, as to forget his 
^wn interest, and by permitting the Englishman 
to ride his favourite horse, he wished to avail 
himself of his horsemanship, to bring the sena- 
tor ,to a fair bargain. 

<* That there lad could tell you. Senator, what 
a fine beast he had to ride upon. D — d, if he 
didn't clear the cotton tree yonder, just as it if 
was a cabin log." 
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" To-morrow, to-morrow/' md the senator. 

" Ay, to-morrow I must be down at Point 
Coupee with my people, or there will be fighting, 
and the devil knows what'' 

" Well, if you insist," said the gentle senator, 
<^ we will go down, if Mr. Graham is not too 
much tired?" 

" A lad like him and tired? Now, senator, 
you shall soon see how tired he is." 

And, so saying, he whistled to a negro, and 
called for his gray. Taking the saddle from his 
hands, he adjusted it himself^ and then said — 

" Well, lad, just mounts and show our senator 
what fellows both of you are." 

f^ Many thanks for your kind assistance," said 
the Englishman, smiling. 

<* Mr. Graham is perhaps tired?" said the se- 
nator, who felt that the display of horsemanship 
under present circumstances, was something like 
abuse. 

The Englishman, however, mounted the horse 
to satisfy honest Squire Copeland, and after some 
light and easy turns, rode in full gallop towards 
the double-barred fence, and cleared it in the 
finest style. 

« Well," said the delighted and astonished 
Creole, "I take him. Fix you own price." 

"Well, senator, that there lad," casting a 
knowing glance at the Englishman, ^' understands 
more about horses, than you and. I taken toge- 
ther, I warrant ye." - 

<< I beg your pardon, squire," said the Eng- 
lishman, who perceived the drift, the rough, but 
knowing old man, was going to take. " I am 
only a trifler; besides my notions are genuine 
English, and would scarcely apply to this coun- 
try." 
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<* Well, and what would such a sleek nag as 
that there fetch in England?" 

The senator threw an encouraging glance at 
Arthur. 

'^ A hundred pounds sterling." 

*^ That is four hundred and fifty dollars or 
thereabouts. Well, that is too much; but half 
will do." 

** A bargain!" exclaimed the enraptured squire 
— "five dollars more than I expected, they'll 
just do for a morning treat to my eompany. But 
I want money to appear somewhat decently down 
the river, at the head of my riflemen. And 
now, lad," added he, in the same tone — " walk 
just up through that there gate; I know you won't 
run away, and if you do — ^you won't run far." 

" But, squire, you must not speak in this man- 
ner to the gentleman," said the senator, when the 
young man had disappeared behind the fig trees. 
^* He is of one of the best fainilies, and connect- 
ed with one of the commanders of the British 
forces." 

'^D— n their good and best families," returned 
the old man, whose head began to turn a little 
from his copious libations at dinner. "Them 
best families are the very nobility and the aristo- 
cracy. Ain't we free? Ain't our principles free? 
Ain't we sprung from as genewine a stock of old 
continentalers as the best of them? What do we 
care about them English?" 

"But you would not insult a guest of my 
house, and a distressed young man." 

" D — d if I would," said the squire, whose 
heat was only momentary. " And I am > just 
come to talk about that there lad." 

" Well, to tell you my opinion plainly, you 
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have done a foolish thing, that may cost the no^ 
ble youth his life." 

** Ay, ay, I was afraid of that." 
*^ Well, and why did you not dismiss ihe ac- 
tion? A man of your sound sense might have 
seen, that tliem British would not send youths 
as emissaries, with scarcely a beard on their 
chin." 

" Ay, ay, true — I mought have done so, but 
for that devil, Dick Gloom. He stuck and hung 
about like a wasp. At any rate, senator, you 
must not let him go down; he would make us 
troubles — you understand me?" 

«* I do — there you have brought a fellow into 
my house, who rages like the yellow fever, over, 
my peaceful dominion. But the day before yes- 
terday he beat one of my negroes, that I almost 
despair of his being again good for any thing — 
you may count each of the thirty-nine lashes on 
his" back." 

^^But them negroes are such beastly creturs," 
said the squire, who again thought it his duty to 
take the part of his countryman, against a negro. 
'' And the lad is honest." 

^* Yes," 'said the senator, drily — " ftr the last 
Tennessee which he ordered, I had to pay just 
twice as much, as for that which I brought from 
the city." 

"Now 4ook, the lad has bought a parcel of 
land in our county, and you know he wants to 
pay for it." 

*^ Yes, with my money — the sooner the better. 
I will gladly contribute my share to get rid of 
him." 

*' And I hope you'll part friends, though few 
like him; yet he has many madcaps on his side, 
and I don't trust him at all" 
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** And still you will give him your daughter? 
You Georgians are strange people— you hang to- 
gether like a nest of hornets; touch one and all 
the rest are on your heels. And the poor French- 
ers, as you call them^ have to pay for it But 
come,'^ added he, good-humouredly — ^* I pre- 
sume you are tired, and have slept but little last 
night — we will take supper, and then both of you 
may take your rest.'' 

The party assembled again in the dining-room 
for supper. The family drank Burgundy diluted 
with water, the squire and Dick Gloom took tea; 
but little was spoken, and the company soon 
broke up. Arthur retired to his room. When 
the servant left him, he paced for an hour up and 
down his apartment, and was just going to lie 
down, when a heavy, slow step, that shook the 
very staircase that led to his apartment, made him 
pause; the door opened, and a tall, large man 
entered without further ceremony. It was the 
overseer, Mr. Richard Gloom. 

" Sir," said the young man, and the fire of in- 
dignation flailed from his eye — " I presume 
there will be sufficient time to-morrow, to choose 
your visiting hours. " 

" Ay, boy," returned the visiter, with a low 
taunting laugh, ^< still afloat, I thought theo 
hushed!" 

"What is your demand P'Vasked the youth 
half choked with rage. 

"I reckon a prisoner and a spy hasn't no 
right to ask after honest men's business," replied 
he, with a dry malignity, turning his back on 
him at the same time, and throwing his linsey 
coat on the chair. 

*^ What does that mean, sir? are you sent by 
Mr, Gentillon," exclaimed he with a voice of 
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rage. The thought struck him that, perhaps, un- 
necessary precaution on the part of the Creole, had 
brought about this intnision. 

" Sfr.^Gentillon!" said the fellow with a sneer, 
hanging at the same time his waistcoat quietly 
on the chair. " He is a Frencher, and d — n me, 
if I trust these Frenchers; they are a rascally 
sly set, and must be attended to. No, it ar my- 
self, who wishes so much to see thee hanged. 
Worm thee just a bit further, as thou hast 
wormed thyself through the Indians. It ar 
sheer foresight. '^ 

"You shall not sleep here!" thundered the 
youth. 

" Thinkest thou so, boy?" retorted his enemy, 
with the same wild taunting laugh. " Dick Gloom 
never turns his back to a fight^ but take care of 
thy jaw* bones, ay, and of thy eyes too." 

So saying, he laid his huge form down with a 
force that shook the whole mansion. Arthur 
sprang up and ran through the room half dis- 
tracted with rage. The cold malignity of the 
fellow had so exasperated him, that he trembled, 
he was no longer master of himself. He looked 
round in the room for some weapon. But the 
fellow lay quietly grinning on the bec|> without 
uttering a single word. Gradually, the young 
man returned to his senses. Throwing himself 
into a chair, he laid his head on the table, trying 
to take his rest in this uncomfortable posture^ 
The fellow lay for about a quarter of an hour 
motionless. 

*^Now, boy, choosest thou the cool chair, 
instead of the soft warm bed ? — may be thou 
wouldst like a better bed fellow ? — mayhap 
thou'lt soon sleep alone, as the devil has got a 
bill of sale on thee. Now, boy," said the fellow^ 
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rising at the same time, and taking his linsey 
coat from the chair, " I want just to tell you one 
thing — hearken, then. Thou hast been the cause 
of my defeat in the canvass, and d — n if I 
should'nt have made just as good a captain, as 
that there old weazel-faced squire yonder; but 
thou hast saved me from a cool bath, may be a 
bit more, though the finest rifle that ever shot 
beaver and red skin, is gone, and a new hat too, 
that cost fi^ve dollars cash, paid down honestly, 
to Johnson yonder at Baton Rouge — 'have the re- 
ceipt still in my pocket, d — n it, when the hat 
is gone." — ^The Englishman's mien contracted 
into something like a bitter laugh. 

^^ We are now even,'' said the fellow further, 
^^ but hearken — •! havii't no notion to bear thy 
d — nable saucy pride: thou hast talked with the 
squire, and with that there Frcncher — look, boy, 
we are in a free country, liberty gratis for no- 
thing, and d— d if I ain't just as good a man as 
the best of them. I wanted just to castigate that 
d — dest British haughtiness, and show thee that 
a backwoodsman knows what is genteel, and 
wo»'t suffer himself to be doggedly used; ay, and 
generous too; and I won't spoil thy night's rest, 
I know thou art sleepy, and weary too, d — n if 
thou ain't." 

And so saying, the sullen fellow took up\the 
rest of his garments, and marched out of the 
door, doubtless, not a little proud of his own 
generosity. 
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CHAPTER II. 



-We must not stint 



Our necessary actions, in thft fear 
To cope malicious censurers, which ever. 
As ravenous fishes do, a vessel follow. 
That is new trim'd, 

Shakspeare. 

The sun was already high when Arthur Gra- 
ham awoke from his loiig sleep. The negro of 
yesterday sat cowering by the side of his bed^ 
enjoying a sweet hour's idleness. 

, ^^ Massa," said he, " has sent Bambo to help 
the English gentleman to dress. '^ 

" Your master is very kin^; I can dress 
alone." 

^' Tl^e English are good massas/^ continued 
the black: ^^ can massa swim?" 

The Englishman started at the question, and 
cast an inquiring glance at the black, he thought 
onCanondah— 

** Certainly," replied he. 

^^ But massa could not swim across the Sippi." 

'- 1 presume not." 

The black went towards the window, and 
looked out of it. 

<^ But massa mput swim half across?" 

^* I believe I could." 

The black said not a word more. 

Arthur dressed, and went down stairs, deeply 
ruminating on the strange questions of the negro. 
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A good day was wished him from all the mem- 
bers of the family, and they expressed their se* 
rious alarm, at seeing his pale-looking mien. 

*^ We are, for to-day, ^i^lone," said the senator, 
when they had done breakfast, '^ and w^e may as 
well take a walk in the cool morning air, and 
chat a little. *' The youth bowed his acquies- 
cence, and they went towards the river. 

** But what does the cloud on the brow of my 
friend signify P' demanded the Creole^ ** I hope 
Mr. Graham has slept well V^ 

"As well," repeated the youth, as one in my 
precarious situation may be permitted. '' 

" Permitted!" said the Creole, who had caught 
up the expression. 

" Certainly," returned the Englishman, witli 
a bitter laugh; " I received a visit last night— a 
visit which has disconcerted me, more than any 
thing else, since my short adventurous life in 
America. " 

"A visit!" demanded the creoIe — "not a dis- 
agreeable one, I hope ?" 

"Mr. Dick Gloom, said the youth, bitterly^ 
" has condescended to use my apartment as his 
bed chamber. Really, the fellow put me out of 
countenance." 

He now told the whole affair. 

" And so he came to sleep with you, for fear 
you would escape?" said the senator laughing. 

" So it seems," returned the Englishman in a 
decided tone, which betrayed that he expected 
any thing but to be laughed at. 

" I see," said the planter, still with an expres- 
sion of good humour, " you have not travelled 
in America, or you would have been frequently 
obliged to resort to a chair, in case you refuse a 
bed-fellow. But I am really sorry. The best 
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way will be not to show any resentment. The 
fellow has his friends, and, of course, snch ones 
as himself, and he thinks himself, as he frequent- 
ly says, just as good as the best man on the 
ground. He is one of those necessary evils that 
often attend the greatest blessings. I mean our 
liberty. I myself would not venture to brave 
him under present circumstances. '^ 

" It is a dreadful thought, to feel oneself at the 
mercy of such a populace,^' said Arthur, on 
whom the adventure of the night had left a deep 
impression — ^' sir, I pity you with all your liberty. 
We have our mob in England too, and a pretty 
mad one, to speak the truth, but we. have also 
means to keep them in proper bounds. 

" Ten years ago,*' said the Creole, *'l thought 
exactly as you do, Mr. Graham, and many of 
my countrymen are still of the same opinion; 
but a riper judgment and a long experience have 
shown me things in a different light. The fact 
is, that we have no mob in America, in the sense 
which you take it, that is a poor idle discontent- 
ed rabble, increasing in numbers every day— -with- 
out principles and without property, anxious for 
any innovation that may give them scope for plun- 
der and excesses. The very men whom you have 
seen at Opelousas, homebred and homespun as 
their appearance may be, are freeholders who 
came from the eastern states, to settle here, with 
or without families. They nestled down in the 
wilderness, and began to clear a parcel of land, 
living, in the meanwhile, on the produce of the 
chase, and selling that of their lands. When they 
had gathered a small sum of money, they went 
straight to the land-oflSce to purchase a small tract, 
and so became freeholders. Such men are re- 
spectable, though they may be rough. You can- 
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not expect^ from men who have spent the sreater 
part of their lives in the woods, the refined man- 
ners of Paris or London gentlemen. Yet even 
that roughness wears away every year, and you 
woCild be astonished at the change that has taken 
place, during the ten years they have been in the 
Union. I have seen more than savage rudeness 
and presumption, when they broke into our coun- 
try, like so many untamed wolves; but they 
have roamed awhile through the land, and settled 
down peacefully. With this improved condition, 
too, they have become mor^ tractable, and those 
who are freeholders — and most of them may be 
called so — are a blunt but manly sort of people^ 
with a self-respect and self-devotion to every pub- 
lic. office, that you will not find, to tell the truths 
even among the wealthier class of my country- 
men; at least not among those. who are not free- 
holders and proprietors of land. I am obliged^ 
for the sake of my own interest, to live on good 
terms witli them. You will have observed, Mr. 
Graham, a number of small plantations. They 
belong to these men. They are not yet able to 
raise a cotton gin of their own, and they sell their 
produce to the wealthier planters. To the five 
hundred bales which I raise on my own planta- 
tion, they add an equal number; and though I pay 
in f^et more than any of my neighbours, yet one 
proud word would direct this, not quite unprofit- 
able business, into another channel. But it ia 
certainly not self-interest alone," said the Creole 
a little loftily, " that gives to these people im- 
portance in my eyes, but the real advantage that- 
they are to Louisiana, They have done more 
during these ten years, for Louisiana's health and 
comfort, by clearli?g woods, draining swamps, and 
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opening communications with remote parts^ than 
the French and Spanish government in the prece- 
ding century. Ten times more, sin Besides^ they 
have roused the languishing spirit of my coun- 
trymen.. There was a conflict^ as may be sup- 
posed — many of my countrymen felt their inte- 
rests injured. It is the principal sting that still 
rankles in the minds of many Creoles, and which 
has made them disregard the advantages of the 
Union. My people have looked upon them as ad- 
venturers, and called them so; but they do not de- 
serve that name. The government that emanates 
from them has bought the country^ and they came 
into their property to settle it The greatest 
part with empty hands, it is true; but they brought 
their arms and axes, and these are of more im- 
portance to a country overgrown with forests, 
than a pocket book fiUed with bills of exchange. 
Besides, they are really the protectors of the 
wealthier planters, in the absence of a military 
force, against the black populace. Before the 
Union there was scarcely one plantation with 
more than forty slaves. I have now myself about 
a hundred and fifty. 

^< I do notdoubt,'^ said the Englishman, <^ that 
these people, may be good 'for something in a 
new country; they should only keep their dis- 
tance, and not assume the air of their betters^ ^' 

" And who are these betters?" returned the 
planter. " The wealthy? — ^they may and will 
become wealtliy in the course of time. Their 
public functionaries? — they will be elected them- 
selves senators and representatives, as soon as 
they become qualified, and sufiiciently rich to 
aspire to such a distinction; that is, when they 
have given to their fellow citizens sufficient 
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proo&; by a judicious improyement of their es* 
tates; that they are qualified to take care of the 
commonwealth.'^ 

** I pity the country where such men are al- 
lowed to aspii^ to high offices^'' said the Eng- 
lishman. 

^* Your pardon, sir— you are mistaken, quite 
mistaken. I have the honour to assure you that 
these men are not the worst of legislators. " 

A smile of expectation passed over the face of 
the Englishman. The senator observed it, and 
went on. 

^^ It is these humble members of society, to 
whom if elected-— and elected they often are, in 
spite of the efforts of their wealthier fellow can- 
didates — we have to thank, for those excellent 
laws, that touch and concern pur self-govern- 
ment-— our household, if I may so express my- 
self. These men, who have not read a book 
through in their whole lives, and know no more 
about Sieyes, Barras, Chatham, Pitt, or the an- 
cient Solons and Lycurgusses, thdn my Bambo^ 
have during their wandering adventurous life, 
and the vicissitudes, to which their stormy jour- 
neys have subjected them, collected a fund of 
practical knowledge, that, when properly used, 
cannot fail of producing the most salutary effects. 
In this country the humble member of the legis- 
lative body, who has followed, perhaps, the trade 
of a carpenter, moves a bill, which, when examined 
by the more learned fellow-members of the legis- 
lature, is found correct, and when gradually freed 
from its rough exterior and smoothed into form, 
becomes both popular and useful. It is on the 
practical experience of such, comparatively speak- 
ing, humble members of. our legislative bo- 
dies, that the great men, Washington, Jefferson, 
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and Adams, have sustained their higher and more 
philosophic principles* Thus they hecame ena- 
bled to present to the world, a c6mbination of re^ 
gulations and institutions, which ensure, if not a 
perpetual, at least a longer freedom than any na^ 
tion has ever enjoyed. It is to such men as 
Franklin, who have passed through all the ranks 
of life, and have risen from an obscure station, 
that the United States are greatly indebted for 
that degree of liberty, which even the poorest 
citizens enjoy." 

Th^ explanations of the senator, had now be- 
come highly interesting to our l^nglishman— he 
listened with attention. 

^^ And do you think the American statesmen 
greater than the European?" demanded he, sifter 
a pause. 

** Allow me to give you some farther views, 
and you may then form your own opinion your- 
self, without forcing upon me the necessity of 
hurting, perhaps, your patriotic feelings," said 
the gentle creole. "The legislators of the Uni- 
ted States have, in fact, drawn from their own 
minds, and from the minds of the people among 
whom they lived, and of whom they formed part; 
without trusting to the fanciful dreams of theo- 
rists and politicians, or being guided by the op- 
pressive egotism of hereditary rulers. When 
they began their great work, they had a large 
and open field, in a country where the population 
was just springing up, into national existence — 
disencumbered of the prejudices, habits, customs, 
and privileges of an old barbarous age. They 
found a rich luxuriant soil, little or not all over- 
grown with the weeds of prejudice, and they 
were at liberty to pl^t what their widdom and 
enperiencc; guided by the voiee oC the people^ 
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deemed most advisable. Thus they gave to the 
American nation that form which is now do much 
wondered at. As I have told you, these great 
men, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and Franks 
lin, were from among the people; they had seen 
and felt their wants and necessities themselves — 
and thus they were enabled to give to our insti- 
tutions a popular form, not often equalled, and 
scarcely ever excelled. The case, as you will 
observe, Mr. Graham, is difierent in France, and 
partly so in England. In France the lawgivers 
found a nation already ripe; who had a literature, 
a history, institutions, predilections, and all the 
throng of ancient, historical, deep-rooted preju- 
dices. Though the revolution had tumbled down 
the whole structure, yet the people remained 
nearly the same, the French remained French: 
their change was only momentary, and they be- 
gan to make wars. Their statesmen had to strug- 
gle with ancient prejudices and rights, which 
had eaten themselves into the minds of their 
constituents, and the whole moral being of the 
nation. And what were their statesmen? some 
of them secluded characteris, who knew the world 
solely througli the writings of Voltaire, Diderot, 
and d' Alembert; others were roues in the worst 
sense of the word, without self-regard, as with- 
out regard for the nation. From such men no 
sound, no lasting constitution could be expected: 
ihey were not the men adapted to impress a new 
character upon a nation. Even in your free Eng- 
luid, your lawgivers, though highly respectable 
in every sense, are generally aboye the common 
people; and even if elected by the people, or, by 
the liberals, as they are called, they often sacri- 
fice the interests of their constituents to gratify 
their own ambition. The greater part of your 
VOL. n. 9 
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parliamentary men, have never been in ordinary 
life; they have never felt the wants of the mil* 
lions whom they represent^ and the laws that 
emanate from them, are more or less restrictions 
upon the poorer classes, or, what is the same, on 
the great mass of the people — ^barriers to secure 
their own rights, their power, and property/ 
Thus it is,, that one in your country may sufler 
as heavy a punishment for crossing a fence, or 
entering an enclosure, as he would in America 
for a real crime. Your lawgivers are bound by 
existing ancient customs, privileges, and preju- 
dices, which overrun the splendid structure of 
your ^constitution. They are bound by their 
own self-interest — and you know how tenacious 
Englishman are even of their faults.'' 

He was going to add something, but the atten- 
J;ion of his auditor seemed attracted by another 
object. He paused for a moment a little nettled f 
but the eye of the Englishmen continued rivetted 
on the river. 

" What is it, Mr. Graham?'' 

The young man pointed silently at the river, 
on whose immense mirror a dark speck was seen 
gliding down the current. 

^< It is a bark filled with Indians," said the se- 
nator, after having attentively looked at the ca- 
noe. *' I wonder what may bring them down 
the Mississippi in such numbers?" 

<* And is it not usual with them?" demanded 
Arthur, his eye still fixed on the canoe. 

* ' Not at this time — ^they come by land. These 
Indians too are well armed, if I am not mista- 
ken — it is a pity we have no , telescope at hand. 
But the canoe approaches rapidly." 

The canoe in Uie meanwhile shot down with 
extraordinary swiftness. A tall, well-formed Iii^ 
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dian stood erect in it; leaning gracefully on his 
lance^ and examining attentively the two gentle- 
men. 

" Stranger!'^ said the senator, ^* I have never 
seen an Indian so dressed — .he looks extremely 
handsome. But whom does he speak to? A fe- 
male, with a straw hat — still stranger! She is a 
white girl, and as it seems, quite young." 

"Let us hasten towards them!" exclaimed 
the Englishman, with an agitation which he could 
not account for. 

^* It would be useless," returned the senator — 
'^ the bark glides twice as swiftly down, as we can 
walk. I shall, however, give orders to ride af- 
ter them." 

Both hastened towards the gate, and Arthur 
ran and rung the bell; a couple of negroes came 
running, and one of them soon after threw him- 
self on the back of a horse. 

" Try to bring them back at any rate," cried 
the senator, after the galloping black. 

''What is it, papa?" demanded the elder 
daughter, who had peeped through the Venitian 
blinds, and came tripping through the corridor. 
" Won't you tell us? — Come ! we have not seen 
you all the day." And, catching hold of his hand, 
«he drew him towards the ladies' sitting-room. 
Arthur followed musing. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



I this infer — 



That many things^ having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously. 

Shakspeare. 



The Indians, as may be expected, were the 
subject of conversation; though they were fre- 
quently seen in these parts, and almost every day 
some individuals of this race were stealing round 
the comers, yet the mysterious appearance of the 
canoe, and the strange equipment of the savages, 
so entirely different from the abject and poor 
outcasts of the tribes, who lurked in the heart of 
the settlements, had excited the curiosity of the 
planter. 

" From what I have seen of these savages,'^ 
said the elder young lady, who had already ten 
times opened her mouth and shut it again, in con^ 
sequence of a serious glance from her father, **I 
am really not over anxious to behold any more 
specimens of these people, but we are so lone- 
some here, ah! — so lonesome," addeid she, near- 
ly yawning, " that i would give something to 
know how they look. A female you say, papa, 
was among them? Probably one of them, how 
do you call them?" 

'^Squaws," replied the senator. 

<^Squ — squaws!" repeated she, opening her 
pretty lips with a grimace, as if she was afraid 
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the uncouth word would hurt theiu^ and show- 
ing a row of ivory teeth in so droll a manner, that 
the company could not help laughing aloud; and 
even Arthur, who seemed to be buried in thought, 
awoke from his reverie. 

" Medisante thing!'' said the father, threaten- 
ing her with his finger. 

"Now, papa," said the sprightly girl, in a 
half-laughing, half-whining tone — " how unjust 
you are. Here we are sitting and sighing, not 
unlike the two princesses of the Arabian Tales, 
surrounded by black visages, and watched by the 
agreeable Mr. Dick Gloom — and Charles is away, 
and you are going." 

" And Mr. Hugh M^Leaven," added the fa- 
ther, in the same mocking tone. 

'^ Papa!" said the blushing girl, putting her 
pretty finger to her mouth. " But do you re- 
ally intend leaving us here alone, in the company 
of Mr. Dick Gloom, your worthy overseer?" 

" Certainly, my fair Eleanor," replied the fa- 
ther, imitating her tone-r-" unless you choose to 
work on the lines." 

"Yes, I will!" exclaimed she; "the northern 
ladies shall not say, that they are more patriotic 
and republican than we are — I will at least carry 
provisions for the workmen." 

"At least for one of their commanders," ;said 
the father. 

"But, papa! how you delight to torment us. 
Pray shall we really have no balls this year?" 

" I am afraid, but too many !" 

**And why leave us at home?" She now 
caught the meaning of her father. "Oh! those 
terrible — "but, recollecting herself, she changed 
them into " the terrible war." 

9* 
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'^ Eleanor !'* exclaimed both father and mo- 
ther,' with a mild reproach. 

" But why so deep in thought, Mr. Graham?'^ 
demanded the former. 

^^ I was just thinking, how many a lonesome 
mother and sister will count every minute with 
an aching heart, that may bring them dreadful 
tidings. Miss Eleanor is quite right in calling 
tlie war and its authors terrible.^' 

The gay volubility of Eleanor had now re- 
ceived a sort of indirect check. She gazed for 
a moment, with a tender and full glance, at the 
youth, and then said, — 

" Mr. Graham, we too have a brother down 
the river. But really, papa," resumed she, turn- 
ing again to her father, though with quite another 
air, " if Charles, now?" 

'^Or, M'Leaven," added the senator. 

The girl again blushed deeply. 

" If you do not cease tormenting moj papa, I ^ 
shall not open my mouth again, for the whole 
evening.'^ 

" For which silence, perhaps, we shall feel 
very much obliged," returned the father. 

<^ I am free to protest," subjoined Arthur — 
"• It would be a loss indeed." 

" Well, now, if Charles should receive any 
injury,'^ resumed Eleanor, her eye hanging with 
an interesting and droll expression on her fether; 
" then he would be left to the mercy of an old 
snuffy house-keeper, and you know, papa, he 
would not even take a cup of coffee from her 
hands. '^ 

^* But how can we help that, dear Eleanor?" 
said the father. 

<< Oh! take us with yxiu. Come! Gabriella;" 
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Both girfs now tripped before their lather, and 
raisiiig their delicate hands^ they begged — " Oh! 
take us with you.^' 

The delighted father looked for a while at the 
blooming girls. 

" It cannot be,'' said he. * **In case now the 
enemy should take the city.'' 

** Then they would certainly respect the fair 
sex, as they have done every where else. I 
pledge my honour for that," said the English- 
man, who felt himself called upon J;o protect the 
gallantry of his countrymen. 

A grateful glance from the charming petition- 
eriB was his reward. 

''And what do you say, madam?" deiiianded 
the planter, now turning towards Mrs. Gentil- 
lon, who sat all the while, a silent and passive au- 
ditor. 

*' Whatever you decide upon, dear Gentillon, 
will be agreeable to me. " 

*'Well!" said the yielding father — ^' I am 
myself of opinion, it will be the best. We will 
go down together, that is, if I can bring Mr. 
Dick to stay here." 

But the latter words were not heard by the dcr 
lighted girls. Both fell upon the neck of their 
father; kissed him and mamma a dozen times; and 
Eleanor ran out of the room to make prepara- 
tions for the journey. Gabriella lingered in the 
room — ^from time to time her glance stole from 
behind the silken lashes of her beautiful languish- 
ing eye, upon the youth. 

<' I am afraid," said he, '* I have spoken against 
the interest of my country. The Americans will 
be invincible, if they are aware what treasures 
they are going to defend, and what soothing hands 
they have to expect" ' 
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<^ Really, my countrymen will want such. a sti- 
mulus/' said the representative,^^ and with all 
that, I am afraid our resistance may prove ineiSec- 
tual. The odds are too great/' said the senator, 
stepping at the same time between his guest and 
his daughter. The latter left the room. Arthur 
paused and seemed lost in reverie. ** Yes/' re- 
peated the senator; ** the odds are too great— 
fourteen thousand against three." 

" Only three thousand soldiers?" said the as- 
tonished youth, 

*^0h! no," subjoined the planter, who began 
to be aware that he had spoken rather too freely 
respecting the state of defence. " There will be 
some thousands more; but still I am afraid we 
shall have to rely on the generosity of our ene- 
mies." 

" Mr. Gentillon and his countrymen;^ will cer- 
tainly not be disappointed; and my countrymen 
ought to feel proud, to become the protectors of 
so generous a people." 

^* Oh, as for that, I have every hope. Our 
commanding general is a man of energy and mi- 
litary experience." 

" Has he fought in any battles?" 

" Chiefly agamst the Indians— he is the terror 
of the savages." 

** Indians?" repeated the Englishman, in a 
tone, that notwithstanding his enorts, could not 
entirely suppress a slight sneer. 

" Yes," said the senator, a little drily — " the 
Indian wars are the school of our officers and sol- 
diers, as the East Indian wars are the preparato- 
ry exercises for your great commanders, and even 
your hero of Vittoria. I am almost sure, a man 
who proves victorious against a superior Indian 
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force, will be a good geiieral agait^st any enemy^-^ 
of course cseteris paribus.*' 

Their conversation was interrupted by the hea- 
vy 8f6ps of the overseer, which were heard iii 
the corridor. Both gentlemen went into the sa- 
loon; there they found Mr. Dick Gloom, just 
filling a tumbler with rum, and diluting it with 
a few drops of water — he swallowed the draught 
composedly, without paying any attention to the 
gentlemen. 

**I thought you would not return to dinner," 
said the creole, " and had given orders to Send 
it up to you.'* * 

** We took twenty hands more, and so have 
got done,** returned he in a sullen tone, without 
looking up. 

Arthur had stepped up to the window. 

" Cut the cotton tree to pieces. We had yes- 
terday nearly a break*neck, or a sound soaking," 
throwing at the same time a sinister glance at the 
Englishman. '^ The road is. now smooth ais the 
best in the country — got three hundred bushels 
of com— brought them down. D- — n it, and I 
hadn't my rifle or I should have sent a bullet af- 
ter them red skins, lurking just round the great 
bend, not more than a hundred yards distant-— 
but when they spied me, d— n if they didn't 
shoot down the stream, d — n them.** 

The whole was spoken in that sullen, lazy, 
brpken tone, that showed any thing but respect 
or even regard, to his employer. 

*^ Have you seen the Indians?** demanded the 
planter. 

"Have I? ay, so I have, and so plainly that I 
could find them out from among thousands.** 

Arthur became more attentive. 

"Devil knows,** continued he, in the same 
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tone, his sullen face averted from both the gentle- 
men, ''what sort of red skins them are! Have 
never seen the like of them — gold and silver 
plenty, and a girl/' added he, smacking his lips,. 
'* d— d if I ever saw any thing so well jointed, in 
the whole of Georgia or Louisiana." 
. *' Can you give me some nearer detail of the 
female?" demanded Arthur, stepping closer. 

"Ay," muttered Dick, ''the Indian gentle- 
man has found his tongue at last, when there is a 
petticoat afore his face — ^you may go and look at 
her; she is down, mayhap she'll go to see ye. — 
d — n it," said the fellow, " I've peppered many 
of them ; they ain't lurking about you for nothing, 
I warrant ye. Mayhap they are sent from some 
other quarter," darting a grim glance at Ar- 
thur. 

The senator had listened thoughtfully to the 
reports of the man. The sudden and strange in- 
terest which Arthur seemed to take in these sa- 
vages, had excited his attention. He was, howe- 
ver, too well bred, to give utterance to his suspi- 
cions; indeed, his whole conduct towards his pri- 
soner, showed a marked regard. 

" Probably Creeks," said he, after a pause, 
" going down to submit to the government." 

"They have done that long ago, you know," 
returned the overseer; "but them red skins are 
none of them Creeks — they are quite of another 
stamp. I'll be d — d if I ever saw so fine martin 
and fox skins, and panthers, as they had hanging 
round their d — nable bodies; ay, and their guns, 
too — saw as fine a double-barrelled rifle as you 
ever had in the country." 

"I should like to know where they caipe 
from?" interjected the senator. 
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"Perhaps that there lad," returned Mr. Dick 
Gloom, with a piercing eye at Arthur, " mought 
tell more about it, and bring us on a fresh 
scent." 

" Mr. Dick Gloom, will please to call this 
gentleman by his name, which is, Arthur Gra- 
ham," 3aid the senator, in a short, commanding 
tone. 

The suspicious glance of his overseer, and his 
innuendos, seemed, however, to have taken a 
slight root in the senator's mind. The English- 
man's strange agitation, and desire to see the In- 
dians, could not fail to produce something like 
suspicion and ^ven alienation. 

A servant came to announce dinner. 

"Mr. Gloom," said the senator, when he had 
joined the family, ^' can satisfy your curiosity 
respecting the female and the Indians; he has seen 
them, as he says, at a short distance. " 

'^ Ay, and so I have, and the girl too, that sat in 
the bow behind her copper sweetheart; Pll be 
d---d if she ain't the prettiest thing I have ever 
seen — mought be a governor's daughter." 

" We believe in your good taste, Mr. Gloom, 
without your corroborations; I have often told you 
how ill those, exclamations suit the company of 
ladies; once for all, you will please to omit them, 
in your reports." 

The short and stern reprimand of the planter, 
caused a long, deep pause, during which the ne- 
gro came in, who had been sent after the Indians; 
he returned without having seen more than the 
canoe; a crevasse, below the lands of the planter, 
had prevented him from following them fur- 
ther. ' ' 

" Well," said the planter, <' whatever may be 
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the oase^ we will go down together: it is, at any 
rate, safei' in the capital, than in the coun- 
try." 

The conversation had now assumed a turn, 
that seemed to give every one full scope for 
meditation, and the members of the party sat si- 
lent and thoughtful. The senator rose up, 
and both gentlemen walked again into the par- 
lour. 

^' Sir," said the Englishman, whose situation 
in the house had become more painful e\^ery 
hour, ^M am aware, that my presence is likely 
to cause an anxiety in your peaceful family, which 
in the present difficult times, must fall doubly 
upon you. I must request you to — " 

The senator interrupted him with a — "Pshaw ! 
you will allow me, Mr. Graham, so much dis- 
cretion, as not to take a straneer under my roof, 
and to make myself a sort of jailor — you pardon 
the expression — without sufficient reasons. I 
am fully convinced that you are what you say, 
and know equally well, how to appreciate the in- 
nuendos of a savage backwoodsman. I should, 
however, be glad, if the gentlemen down the ri- 
ver were of the same opinion; but come, let us 
take our evening walk." 

They passed along the avenue, and sauntered 
along the bank towards the ravine. 
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CHAPTER VIH- 



I am amazed, methmks, and lose my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of the world. 

Shakspeari:, 

^^ During our morning walk, an official account 
arrived, which will contribute to heighten the 
exasperation against your countrymen; I mean 
the destruction of our gun boats. ^^ 

The countenance of the Englishman brighten- 
ed; the senator had touched a point, which 
struck his English nerves too powerfully. 

The desire of hearing something more of the 
affair, was clearly legible in his countenance. 

** It could not be otherwise expected,^' con- 
tinued the senator; "your superiority in numbers 
were too great." 

" Mr. Gentillon will allow me to think, that 
even had it been less, the result would have been 
the same.'' 

** And Mr. Graham will allow me,'' returned 
the senator, " to doubt his patriotic assertion — 
and with good ground. The actions on Lakes 
J]rie, and Champlain, and the repeated captures 
of your frigates, are sufficient proofs, that my fel- 
low citizens know how to fight, and to conquer, 
where the odds are not too great." 

**But Mr. Gentillon will not adduce those tri- 
fles, as proofs of your naval superiority ?" 

" We must leave naval superiority for the 
present, to those who enjoy it; ^t least, it would 
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be ridiculous to enter the lists with our few fri- 
gates and sloops, against the greatest maritime 
power of the present times; but even from these 
defeats, which you call trifles, but which I con- 
sider in quite another light, and really as pre- 
ludes to future great battles, you may see what 
the Americans can do, and what they will do, 
when they have a maritime power — and this 
they must have, in less than twenty years?^ 

'^ Never such a one, as might successfully cope 
With Great Britain," said the Englishman, con- 
fidently; "think, only of a thousand vessels !'' 

"You judge as an Englishman," said the se- 
nator; "but allow me to make a few observa- 
tions. A navy, as you will admit, is the pro- 
tector, and safeguard of maritime commerce, and 
keeps equal pace with that commerce. Tyre and 
Sidon were in themselves insignificant towns, on 
the coast of Phenicia, yet they had the most im- 
portant navies in their time, because they had 
the greatest commerce. The harbour of Car- 
thage could neither be very safe nor very spa- 
cious, from what we see in our days, but she 
had the greatest navy, because she had the great- 
est commerce; and, consequently, the greatest 
wealth. Rome too is a striking example, how 
great wealth alone, may be sufficient to create a 
navy. Though an inland power, yet it created, 
in h few months, a navy, that wrested the naval 
superiority from its enemies, the Carthagini- 
ans, and extirpated at a later period the pirates, 
who had more than a thousand vessels at sea. 
But we need not go so far back. Venice and 
Genoa, were trifling republics, compared with 
the vast empires by which they were surrounded, 
and yet they possessed for centuries, the great- 
est naval power, because they had the greatest 
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commerce, and of course the greatest wealth. 
As soon^ however, as their commerce passed, 
with the discovery of America, and of the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope, into the 
hands of the Spaniards and of the Portuguese: — 
their naval superiority was gone, and translated 
with the commerce and wealth of the newly dis- 
covered countries, into the hands of Spain and 
Portugal. They possessed their commerce but a 
short time, for it will never flourish under des- 
potic governments, and it soon took refuge in 
the morasses of Holland. As the commerce of 
these latter increased, so did their navies; and 
their Van Tromps and De Ruyters could cope, 
and successfully, with England. England had 
existed for more than a thousand years, with all 
the advantages it now possesses, of its seaports, 
and hardy population; but it was only when it 
had obtained the commerce of the whole globe, 
and had seized on the East Indies, that it became 
the first maritime power. Her navy kept equal 
pace with her wealth and her commerce. A 
great navy can only be created,- and, for a long 
time, supported by a wealthy, or what is the 
same, a commercial nation. History establishes 
this as a fact, a rule, without a single excption. 
But to come to our point. Do you think, Mr. 
Graham, that the United States, already enjoy- 
ing a commerce, which, except that of Great 
Britain, is superior to that of any other nation, will 
not determine, in the same ratio, upon protecting 
it by a navy. A navy is the natural, indispensa- 
ble safeguard of commerce; if the latter increase, 
the former must equally advance. And there 
is not a nation, which has the means of raising 
a naval power, in greater perfection. They have 
a sea-coast of more than three thousand miles, the 
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Anest harbours, the best materials for constructing 
a naval establish men t, and a population born for 
a seafaring life, and with a commercial spirit, 
that exceeds even that of England. I have here 
a pamphlet of one of your tourists through the 
United States, who, wishing to sooth the uneasi- 
ness of your countrymen, at the recent disasters — 
Qv trifles, as you call them, Mr. Graham — demon- 
strates practically, that the United States will 
never be able to enter the lists against Great 
Britain, ^ because,' says he, * the United States 
are not surrounded like Great Britain, on every 
side by water.' He cites France as a proof of 
his demonstration, but the wise young man, an 
officer who seems to aspire to a captaincy by 
means of his pen, has paid but little attention to 
the difference bf^tween France and the United 
States. France was never a commercial na- 
tion, and though not poor, yet never was rich. 
It could not become rich, for under despotic go- 
vernments, the people will always be poor, and 
but little disposed to commercial enterprises, of 
which they cannot reap the fruits. The naval 
efforts of France were always repressed by 
pecuniary embarrassments. The spirit of the 
French people is more chivalrous and military; 
thej'^ are disgusted at the cool calculating mer- 
chant. They will never become merchants, ne- 
ver rich, and will never be a naval power of 
the first rank. But let the United States become 
wealthy — and they will, they must become so, 
in spite of the efforts of Great Britain to the 
contrary — and the very sailors of England will 
aid to establish their superiority. Fifty years 
hence — you may possibly live, Mr. Graham, to 
see that time — then you will think and speak 
differently from what you now do.'' 
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*^ My countrymen will feel very much obliged 
to Mr. ftentillon/' returned the Englishman, 
^^ if he allows them fifty years. But in this 
time the United States, may perhaps have ceased 
to exist. The elements of which they are com- 
posed, are of too discordant a nature, to promise 
a long and a firm continuance. A nation may 
become powerful, but ten or more nations thrown 
together, and collected from every quarter of the 
globe,*' added he with a shake of the liead, ** will 
never do.** 

** It is true,** replied Hie senator, " the United 
States have opened an asylum for the whole 
world; there is no doubt that many worthless 
characters creep into the bosom of our communi- 
ty; but unless they change their habits, in our 
country, they remain what they have been in the 
old one, the scum of the population. The prin- 
ciple on which our statesmen proceed, is both 
wise and humane, and shows that they have stu- 
died human nature deeply. These vagrants must 
become useful members of society, from sheer 
necessity, unless they prefer starvation. For 
professed sharpers, such as you have in England^ 
and we in France, there is little to be done in 
America. They must work and apply themselves 
to a useful occupation. It is not, however, these 
emigrants whom our legislators had in view. 
It is the descendants, who were principally con- 
sidered in the measures. A nation without in- 
termixture becomes sterile. England, as you 
know, owes the superiority of her population, 
chiefly to the hardy rovers who have at difierent 
times taken possession of the the island, and in- 
termixed with its inhabitants. There is no doubt 
that our country is still in her newest settlement, 
in a state of fermentation — it does not yet exhi- 
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bit the pure consolidated condition of a nation 
which has long existed — there is still mUfich rough- 
ness — immaturity^, but that will* wear away, and 
a sound, healthy race arise, divested of all in- 
congruities. Whether the Union will stand proof, 
time will teach us. It is a problem, the happy 
solution of which is left to our vigilance. In the 
same ratio as the old country will most probably 
decline, in the same ours will rise," 

^' Your pardon, sir. Without doubting in the 
least the soundness of your observations, you 
will allow that these speculations and suppo- 
sitions may prove, what they are, mere specula- 
lations. Surely I hope bur statesmen will know 
what course they ought to pursue." 

^•' But your statesmen cannot arrest the course 
of things," returned the senator; " they are men 
like ourselves, with their predilections, passions, 
and prejudices. You may see this every hour, 
m the very manner in which they have treated 
the head of the French empire. Believe me, sir, 
I am not a friend to the emperor Napoleon, 
though I was a friend to the consul Bonaparte; 
hut your statesmen have acted as men more im- 
pelled by hatred, by revenge, than guided by pru- 
dence — else they would have pursued another 
course. We are here, Mr. Graham, it is true, at 
an immense distance from the great theatre of 
the world, but we have one advantage over you 
and the actors — we have not so many prejudices 
and. predilections.' We look at the scenes in Eu- 
rope as they are — as * the looker-on in Venice.' 
But one result is now clear before our eyes — ■ 
France has been humbled, and reduced to its na- 
tural limits, with an expense of blood and trea- 
sure which might have been better eipployed. I 
wonder why your statesmen have not hit upon 
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the means of humbling both the colossi of Eu- 
rope, who contended against each other. They 
seem to have forgotten, that the French warlike 
enthusiasm, was like the momentary sparkling of 
their Champagne, a vapour that would have 
flown away; and that with less blood and ex- 
pense, all the discordant appendages of the French 
empire, would have again returned to their former 
channels, as heterogeneous to France. You have 
the merit of having created a rival, who will 
strip you, sooner or later, of your East Indian do- 
minions. Your ministers might have avoided 
that, they might have looked at the two powers, 
they might have suffered them to exhaust them- 
selves, and enjoyed the fruits of it; but you en- 
tered, with the downfal of the French usurpa- 
tion, the lists against the northern colossus. 
This will change the whole of Europe. These 
civilized barbarians— for barbarians they will re- 
main for ever — will, with their dead weight, press 
down the continent of Europe and England.*^ 

<* You mean Russia. These savage boors with 
their C:^ar,'^ said the Englishman with a sneer, 
" compete with England?" 

The eye of the senator fell on the youth. 
^* These boors are sly and treacherous, and they 
'iiave shown you how they get the English gold 
of the proud islanders, as they call them. From 
the treatment of your ambassadors you may see, 
that they know their standing suflScieqtly. Al- 
ready your country may be said to be in a sort 
of inferiority, with respect to their power. Why 
else these extraordinary, often repeated, compli- 
mentary embassies? This humble compliance 
with the wishes of the Autocrat of these barba- 
rians? Why was your admiral sent to blockade 
Constantinople, against the true interest of Eng- 
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land, and in deference to the wishes of the Au- 
tocrat? for every foot of land taken from Turkey, 
is taken from the injdependence of Europe and 
England. I am far from believing that their 
dangerous cabinet will break openly with you. 
No, it will pursue the same sly treacherous policy 
which it has observed for a century; will avail 
itself of your friendship, to promote its views; 
and will gradually suspend over your head the 
sword of Damocles, to force you into a compli- 
ance, more pernicious to your national indepen- 
dence, than an open and' disasterous rupture. 
England had never a. more treacherous and dan- 
gerous enemy, than these barbarians, whose se- 
cret springs are moving the Tartars in China, 
as well as the Indians on our northern coast, and 
who have their emissaries in every court. My 
heart bleeds at every step, which those slaves 
make towards the south; for with every step, the 
independence of France and England, is more 
and more endangered. I love," said the sena- 
tor, loftily, <' I love fair France, and I respect 
proud England, the nursery of liberty, the depo- 
sitary of every thing noble. She has indeed 
faults, but they are only the shadows to her still 
brighter virtues; it is a grand picture. Perhaps 
I ought not to say so, my country being at war^ 
with yours; but if we are bound to love friends, 
we ought not less to admire noble enemies." 

The Englishman pressed the hand of the Cre- 
ole. ^^ But," said he, " this vast, incoherent, co- 
lossal power will fall asunder of itself" 

<^ It may be," said the senator, " but I doubt it 
very much. This colossus is more coherent than 
the British empire. Fifteen millions of English- 
men and Scotchmen, keep together more than a 
hundred millions of East and West Indians, 
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Americans and Irishmen. What cannot fifty 
millions of Russians do. They are blind stu- 
pid instruments) in most treacherous and hy- 
pocritical hands; a word of their masters, and 
hundreds of thousands rush upon their death. 
Besides, this nation has just sprung into exist- 
ence; it is young; what will become of Europe, 
when its force shall be developed, when its 
autocrat becomes rich, and rich he will be, as 
soon as he has attained an outlet, for the fairest 
portion of his eastern empire.'^ 

^^This will never be attained—Bonaparte has 
fallen, through his insatiable ambition, and so may 
the autocrat, '^ said the Englishman. 

*^ The case is different, Mr. Graham. Bona- 
parte was a plebeian, a proud self-loving soldier. 
The autocrat is legitimate, and connected with 
all the minor sovereigns of Europe. These 
kinglin^ and princelings, with very little nation- 
al honour and feeling, care nothing about the equi- 
librium of Europe — so long as they are allowed 
to drain their subjects, and to keep them in bon- 
dage. '^ 

* ' And you think," said the Englishman, *' our 
statesmen will not, sooner or later, look throng 
the tissue of their ambitious schemes ?'' 

** Your statesmen, sir, are certainly great men, 
and they have their eyes open, but they over- 
look the present, as well as the future. The 
English statesman is, besides, entirely different 
from the French, or those of still more despotic 
courts. The English statesmen are more open, 
blunt, free, and even more honest-— as far as men 
may be called honest, who are acting under the 
principle, that ends justify the means. But from 
the very relation of the English statesman to 
both houses of parliament^ he must be more 
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frank and open than those of the Continent, who 
serve their master blindly. His education is 
more liberal, and he despises the subterfuge and 
arts of diplomacy. Your statesmen are superior 
to those of the continent in real knowledge, but 
inferior in the subtle wiles of diplomacy; and 
your present minister is overreached, nay, duped 
every where. You have great positive states- 
men, those of the continent are of a different 
cast. But sir," said the senator, taking now in 
his turn the hand of the young Englishman, and 
looking, with an expression of openness, in his 
face, ^^ you have been pleased to smile sometimes 
at my remarks — allow me to tell you my opinion 
upon this point, as a man who takes great inte- 
rest in you. A gentleman should be so fully 
conscious of his dignity, as never to display.any 
scorn towards others. He should be lofty in his 
sentiments, but not haughty — a isneer is a distor- 
tion, if I may so express myself, both of mind 
and person, an inward laugh, expressed on the 
countenance. It may be allowed to vulgar minds, 
who cannot repress mean pride, but a man of 
education should preserve that equilibrium of 
mind, which, if it cannot respect others, will re- 
spect itself. We scorn hypocrites, who pretend 
to be better than they are, but what shall we do 
with those who show themselves worse than they 
are> from something like contempt for the .opin- 
ion of others. I know it, Mr. Graham, to be a 
national fault, your women sneer their lovers 
away, your statesmen their allies, your authors, 
those who dare to disagree with them, and your 
gentlemen sneer away their amiability. You 
Englishmen are the strangest people in the world. 
With a sound understanding, you give yourself 
the worst airs; a Frepchman pillages the country, 
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and plunders the inhabitants; but he does it with 
something like grace, and though his rapacious- 
ness is execrated, it is soon forgotten, from his 
politeness. You Englishmen are too proud to 
take where you can give, and you spend your 
mofaey in the conquered province; yet you do 
it with a sneer; and while you in fact benefit the 
country, you destroy the favourable impression 
by the air of contempt, which accompanies your 
gienerosity. You are the fathers and the founders 
of this country, and yet speak of an enemy, and 
the idea of an Englishman is connected with it. 
My Telemaque will think his Mentor a little in- 
clined to be tiresome, but Mr. Graham may be as- 
sured, that it is only sincere regard, that prompts 
this conversation. I hoped to chase away the me- 
lancholy cloud, from the brow of my young friend, 
tharmight otherwise have settled there, and ren- 
dered his stay at my house still more disagreea- 
ble. If I have trespassed, I beg Mr. Graham^s 
pardon.^' 

The Englishman pressed the hand of the Cre- 
ole Warmly. " I feel," said he, " what I owe to 
Mr. Gentillon, and I can only give the assurance, 
that Fshall not think, even the hard trials which 
I am going to encounter, too dearly bought- by 
the interesting, light which he has thrown on 
subjects so entirely strange to me." 

He was going to say more, but the overseer 
strode id, announcing that the steam boat which 
was to take them tp the city, would be down in 
a few hours. , 

The man scratched his head once or twice, 
and was again slowly retreating towards the door, 
when the senator suddenly demanded: — 

^* How many bales may be in the cotton gin ?" 

^^ About fifty." 
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*' And on the boards ? *' 

'^ Fifty more, and in the field perhaps a hun- 
dred; about a hundred more are expected from 
the Atchefalagg.'^ 

''For how many have you bagging?" de- 
manded the senator. 

'* A hundred,'^ was the short reply. 

'' The rest," said the planter, " will be sent to 
you — it must be pressed before my return." 

"Well, senator," said the overseer, '* I havn't 
no notion of staying^ here, when my people are 
going down, to fight them British, I mean to go 
down myself." 

" As you please," returned the senator — 
''make out your accounts, and deliver them, and 
you are free to go— I dispense even with the 
usual warning, though it was stipulated. If you 
choose to go down with the steam boat, you can 
do so; and the accounts will be settled by my 
lawyer.*' 

The determined, cool tone of the planter, 
seemed to make a deep impression on Mr. Dick 
Gloom. He stood for a moment, struggling be- 
tween his desire of going down and fighting the 
British, and seeing perhaps his malignant hatred 
gratified against one of them; and the loss which he 
must sustain, if dismissed from the service. The 
mention, however, of the lawyer, was decisive. 
Scratching his head once more, he marched ofi", 
m\ittering, <' I'll stay." 

" One thing we have gained. We are rid of 
that fellow, who might have made our passage 
very disagreeable, and caused us even some trou- 
ble down in the city. We must now prepare for 
the journey. Your pardon," said he, bowing 
slightly and leaving the saloon. 

Arthur went up into his room. He had, not- 
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withstanding the extreme politeness of the plan- 
ter, and his anxiety to conceal every thing — ob- 
served that his efforts had become rather studied. 
He had remarked the solicitude with which lie 
had cut short his conversation with Gabriella. 
There was a polite, but obvious repulse in the 
manner of the senator. His situation began to 
grow painful to him; his heart almost sickened 
with suspense, fear, and dreadful anticipation. 
He found on his table a small collection of Frencli 
and English classics — ^he opened the lid of Cor- 
neille, but his efforts were in Vain — the letters 
swam before his eyes. He opened the window. 
The servants were gaily bustling up aiid down 
stairs — their merriness fell heavy on him. He 
shut the window. The sun was setting, and his 
broad streaks on the Mississippi announced the 
close of the day. At last the hissing sounds of 
the steam boat were heard — a few minutes more, 
and the vast machine rolled before his eyes, and 
turned, and moved slowly towards the bank. The 
deck of the vessel was filled with a medley of - 
armed men, whose tremendous shouts announced 
the riflemen of Opelousas. She had now come 
to — and Squire Copeland, with four men, armed 
with rifles, marched towards the mansion. They 
halted on the piazza, and Squire Copeland enter- 
ed. There is something appalling in a military 
display of this character. Arthur grew pale — 
and a slight shudder flew pver him. But a mo- 
ment's reflection gave him firmness, and he de- 
scended with a quick step. 

"Ah, lad r* exclaimed the new captain, sha* 
king him heartily by the hand-^" there you are, 
alPs right — ^I hope it may end well — shouldn't 
like to see thee hanged.'' And, so saying, he 
jstept with all the military pride he could nduster 
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into the pariour; where the planter and his fami* 
ly were just entering from the side door. 

" A good evening to ail of ye-^I see you are 
in your gears. You haia^t no notion, senator, to 
take them tender creatures down with ye-— do 
ye? Hang me! it ain't no joke, nor a husking- 
frolic neither. How now, young folks, d'ye 
really mean to run your chance with us? Ay, 
and all ready from top to bottom! Now I war- 
rant ye, there will be fine doings/' 

He would have probably continued ibr half an 
hour longer, if the senator, who had been unusu- 
ally serious all this time, had not v interrupted 
him, by saying,—^ 

*' They will go down with me.'' 

'^Well, well, all*s rights I hain't no objection. 
Biit," and he turned now with a military air to- 
wards the senator^"! have, to thank you, se- 
nator, for the care J^ou have taken of the pri- 
soner — your trouble shall be duly paid in coun- 
try bills; oniB dollar and seventy-fit e cents for 
one day and a half, may be a few hours more — 
accoi^ing tO;;law. But, I am now to reclaim the 
prisoner, at your hands, that he may pass into 
military jurisdiction, according to law.'' 

** Well, as I am goins down myself, captain, 
you will have no objection, if I taike care of the 
proper lodging of Mp, Gr&ham. Where is the 
captain of the steam boat?" 

He had just entered the house. The senator 

spoke a few words with him apart, and the new 

ship's company having taken the customary re- 

freshmentdy they proceeded on board the stteam 
boat. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 



O Lord? O Lord ! It is a hard matter for friends t6 meet ; 
but mountains may be removed l>y earthquakes, and so en- 
counter. 

Shakspeare. 

^'Ffiitiow citizens!" said the senator, when the 
party had entered the cabin of the steam boat^ ^^ I 
hope you will pay proper respect to misfortune^ 
even in the person of an enemy of our country; 
from all appearance we have a gentleman before 
us — as such, I wish him to be treated; as senator 
of the state which we are all goins to defend, I 
wish him to be so treated. Sir," added he, turn- 
ing to Arthur, "here is your state-room.'* 

The short address had the desired effect; the 
multitude who came gazing, and peeping through 
the cabin door, drew off in silence, and the com- 
pany was soon left alone. It consisted of the 
senator and his family, and about twenty landed 
proprietors, from the banks of the Mississippi. 
The senator preserved his usual gentleness, and 
the open manner in which he treated the prisoner, 
bespoke that he was a man of that firm character, 
which neither feared suspicion, nor shrunk from 
it. But Arthur himself felt the necessity of great- 
er reserve, and it was but seldom that they ex- 
changed words. After a short supper, the fe- 
males retired into the ladies' cabin, the gentlemen 
in their small, but elegant state-rooms, of six feet 
eight inches in length, and four feet in width. 
Arthur soon followed their example. 
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The lamps shed ^ dim lustre through the cabin^ 
above which, the heavy footsteps of the tramp- 
ling multitude, were heard mingled with the re- 
gular strokes of the steam engine. Arthur^ in 
his birth, felt his hand softly touched, and a voice 
whispered into his ear — 

*' To-morrow at three o'clock, massa leave din- 
ner, and be in the ladies' cabin." 

The mysterious speaker stole through the -silk 
curtains, that hung down from the ceiling of the 
little room, and left Arthur to his thoughts. 

The country through which our travellers now 
passed, of which the morning sun presented those 
fleeting views that are so delightful, and so charac- 
teristic of a Mississippi voyage — is the immense- 
ly long, but narrow strip, known under the appel- 
lation of the Mississippi valley; in the midst of 
that, the giant river, literally, lords over the sur- 
rounding country, looking down, with something 
like contempt, from both ^ts banks into the de- 
clining bottom lands, that slope imperceptibly 
into the cypress swamps. The stream itself too, 
is no longer disgraced by trunks of trees sticking 
in the mud, and protruding their ragged limbs, as 
planters or sawyers, to the terror of the western 
navigator. 

As if conscious of its immense strength, it re- 
jects even the accession of the powerful stream, 
that pours, under the name of the Red river, the- 
collected waters of many streams, into its bosom, 
refusing to mingle with its waters for a long dis- 
tance, and again sending it away, after a short 
union. Numerous bayous or outlets open on both 
sides of the river, formed by. the protruding hand 
of natuTje. Without outlets, the country itself 
would sink into an immense dreary lake. 

The banks of the river were, even at that ear- 
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ly period, in a state of improyement, far be- 
yond what might have been seen, in any part of 
the country, west of ^he Alleghany mountains. 
They exhibited those variegated scenes of forest, 
and cultivation, Which are, perhaps, more agree- 
able to the eye, than a completely settled coun- 
try. In front were the sugar plantations, with 
the comfortable mansion of the planter, behind 
which) the humble log cabins of the negros 
were scattered. The laige clusters of orange, 
fig, and lemon trees that surrounded these coun-* 
try houses, and remained exposed to the chil- 
ly air of the wintry ssason, indicated the south- 
ern climate. Fields that stretched^ regularly for 
^alf a mile down into- the bottom, were skirt- 
ed by the cypress swamps, that run the wholo 
length of the valley. Not a mountain, nor even 
a knoll was to be seen; occasional stumps of trees, 
in the cleared sugar fields, betrayed, that even 
these parts had not long ago been redeemed from 
luxuriant wildness. The stillness that reign- 
ed throughout, corresponded with the autumnal 
decay of the advanced season. There were no 
signs of the bustle of plantation life, no crowds of 
negroes swarming through the sugar fields, or 
chanting their melancholy cadences; here and 
there a knot of women and children, basking in 
front of their huts, and gambolling before the de- 
serted mansion of the planter; but on the whole, 
loneliness east a shade over the enchanted land- 
scape. Towards noon, groups of men were 
seen crowding towards the city, vessels of vari- 
ous sizes and burthen gliding down, or riding at 
anchor; some, judging from their uncouth shapes, 
coming from the remote head waters of the river. 
Now and then the shrill sound of a fife, accom- 
panied by the heavy thumping of a dirum, was 
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heard. Every thing wore a serious and grave 
aspect. 

The passage was a dreary one to Arthur; 
wherever he turned he beheld cold, scrutinizing, 
or desponding glances. The senator had become 
more pensive and dejected every passing hour; 
his eye hung long and despairingly on Arthur. 
Eleanor had not spoken a single word, Gabriella 
had not left the ladies' cabin, and betrayed her 
presence only by a loud sobbing. There is some- 
thing extremely discouraging in these mute work- 
ings of pity and sympathy. 

The dinner bell rang, and the family sat down 
with the rest of the company; but none of them 
tasted of the dishes. Gabriella looked up, from 
time to time, from her untouched plate, and at 
last, unable longer to suppress her feelings, she 
burst into tears, antl left the table. Arthur felt 
his right foot touched, he started, and after a mo- 
mentary recollection, stole behind the curtaitis of 
the senator's state room; a door opened from the 
small apartment into the ladies' cabin — Arthur 
passed through it, and Bambo ^tood before him. 

" More towards the curtain," whispered the 
black, *' or they'll see the English massa through 
window. It is well, massa has qnderstood Bambo ; 
but not yet time. Does massa see yon sraoke?'^ 

Arthur looked in the direction indicated. 

"It is the camp of General Coffee, with his mi- 
litiamen. We must pass them, before massa can 
have the boat." 

A few minutes brought them in sight of the en- 
camped troops, who, however, were manoeuvring 
in a manner quite different from the specimens of 
soldiers, which we have sketched on a former oc- 
casion. The Englishman stood in silent expec-^ 
tation. 
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" What does that mean?" demanded he, at last 

The negro laid his fingers on his mouth, and 
looked at the men. The steam hoat was now on 
the point of the great hend, that forms the broad 
bay, at whose skirts the city slopes down towards 
the cypress swamps — a few seconds more, and 
they were in sight of the capital. 

**Nowit is time," said the black. "Look 
yonder, dear massa! See that big cotton wood 
tree — it looks like a broom. Massa must look 
that way," whispered the slave, seizing the arm 
of Arthur, whose eye was riveted upon a distant 
object that glided down the stream. " Look this 
way! — donH you hear, sir?" repeated he, seizing 
the gazing youth by the arm. "Well — yonder 
massa sees the big cotton tree. Three miles fur- 
ther down are the American lines, oh the right 
bank — massa must not approach them. For hea- 
ven's sake! look this way," said the black, in a 
hasty tone, shaking him violently. 

Arthur turned his eye in the direction pointed 
out by the slave, but the next moment it fell again^ 
as if attracted by a magic power, towards the 
floating object. 

" From this cotton tree," continued Bambo, 
f^ there leads a passage into the cypress swamps. 
Massa must go along the hedge of the sugar cane^ 
and keep to the right side, or the men will dis- 
cover and shoot hina dead. Why — massa must 
be crazy!" muttered the trembling slave. " He 
will ruin himself and me. Massa must," conti- 
nued he, shaking the youth once more, and turn- 
ing him by force in the mentioned direction, 
**go through the swamp for a mile, and then turn 
down in ^ line with the river. Seven miles he 
must go, and then he will be opposite the British 
camp. He must take care of the American meo 
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of war, and look for the British gun boats. In 
the deviPs name-— massa is mad!'' cried the al- 
most despairing Bambo, at the incomprehensible 
listlessne'ss of the Englishman. ^< He will be 
lost!" 

The object at which Arthur had gaxed^ became 
now plainly discernible— -it was the mysterious 
Indian canoe. 

^< Look at tliose Indians!" said he to the negro. 

« D — n 'em! — a fig/or 'em. Now it is time — 
lake off your coat" The negro pulled with force 
the coat off his back. " Massa has," resumed he, 
*' not more than six hundred yards to swim — he 
ar near the right side — he must keep his head un- 
der water as long as he can, that no rifle may kill 
him — ^his head would then be like the trunk of a 
tree. There!" said the slave, pushing him to the 
railing. A cord fastened to the stem, hung down 
into the water. " Now, for heaven's sake," 

The youth, however, as if insensible to the 
threatening things around him, kept his eye stea- 
dily fixed on the canoe. They had now ap* 
preached so near, as to be able to discern the per- 
sons. The slave grew almost frantic. - Seizing 
Arthur by the arm, he was about to push him 
into the stream, when the steam boat turned sud- 
denly towards the left bank,, and passed the 
canoe. 

<*Rosa!" exclaimed the youth, in a tone of the 
wildiest joy. 

The canoe turned, and a female form raised 
herself, assisted by a noble-looking Indian. It 
was the White Rose. " 

"You are lost!" said the negro, coldly, cut- 
ting with trembling hands the cord ^frem the 
hook, and throwing it iiato the water. *f The i;e- 
neral knows of na aiercy against the English-^in 
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an hour massa will be shot — ^poor Miss Gabri- 
ella!'^ 

^^ Away with you!^' cried Arthur, who saw 
persons running through the ladies' cabin. 

The negro shrunk behind the railing, and the 
senator, with Captain Copeland, stood before the 
Englishman. 

" How d'ye con^e here, sir?" cried the latter, 
sternly. 

Ti^f^enator looked astonished. 

*^ ufentlemen,^^ said the youth, in a collected, 
firm tone—" you are come in a happy moment 
I hope I shall now be able to justify myself 
fully '' J y J 

"What! is that the Indian canoe?'' demanded 
the senator. 

" Even that. It contains the persons, who 
will give you the best account, how 1 came in 
possession of my strange disguise. As however 
there will be no time left to speak to the Indians^ 
I request your kindness, to demand from tJie 
chief of the party, the release of my word of ho- 
nour. While he spoke the short hissing sounds 
of the boiler announced, that they were on the 
point of landing." 

"Back ! back!" roared a hundred voices, " back^ 
you damned red skins, or the steam boat will 
crush yoj and 'your paper canoe into a thousand 
pieces. The canoe was darting directly after the 
steam boat, it was near being Upset in the rolling 
waves, which tlie ploughing wheels left behind, 
and only the extraordinary skill of the rowers 
saved them from being buried in the vast deep. 

The steam boat was made fast, and the multi- 
tude now rushed over the boards, to greet their 
friends and brethren in arms, who were crowding 
the banks. Wild, joyful shouts burst from a hun- 
dred lips. 
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Tkie ^tMoTi with hU &tnttjrf four sttards^ and 
Captain Copeland, remained in the cabin. 

<^ Where are the IndHind?'' demanded th^ ere- 
olOj loeking anzioualy through the window. 
^^ They are gone — I do not see any thing of them. 
Mr. Grahamy'' said he, turning to the youth, 
^^the time is short, and each moment is precious. 
Captain Copeland is only waiting for orders to 
deliver you to the regulars, they will be here in 
a few minutes — I beg you for heaven's take not 
to trifle. If the Indians k£iow .your seiSts, it 
is certoinly fair to show to your friends, no less 
confidence, that they may act as soon as possi- 
ble.'' 

"Mr. Graham," begged Gabriella, the tears 
trickling down her cheeks, " speak, for hearep's 
sake." 

" Here, then, lad!" said the squire with emo- 
tion. << The martial law ain't to be trifled with: 
we mean you well. The reglars will be quickly 
at our heels, and from their grasp, hang me, if 
there's an escape." 

" Friends," returned the Englishman, press- 
ing the hands of father . and daughter, *^ my 
hearty thanks, but I cannot, dare not speak, be- 
fore I am disengaged from my promise upon ho- 
nour. Even to an Indian, faith must be kept." 

The senator beckoned his servant, and whis- 
pered something in his ear, Bambo ran out of the 
room, and a long melancholy pause ensued, of 
which we avail ourselves to look .after the canoe, 
which appeared at so critical a juncture. It had 
halted as aoon as the cries resounded, a short dis- 
tance from the steam boat. The Indians were 
for a moment engaged in seeking for a land- 
ing-place— ^but a number of steam boats barred 
their approach, farther down the big canoes, 
as they called the merchant vessels, presented a 
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long and ij]q)eneti!able bdivier. They turned 
disappointed higher up. Another cry was heard. 
The flat and keelbost»wer>e laying there, at an- 
chor. Again they tnmedy and had to seek 
for^a landingi^pla^e, at the upper end of the har- 
bour, opposite the suburbs of the cky. They 
had juat landed when Bambo was running out of 
breath. The negro ^zed one of the Indians by 
his panther skin, and pointed trembHng, down 
towards the steam boat A shake that threw the 
poor fellow on the ground, was all the answer; 
the proud Indian recoiled as if he had been 
touched by a serpent. Making a sign to five In- 
dians to remain as guards of the prisoner, the 
young chief hastened with the rest of the party 
towards the steam boat, without deigning to cast 
a farther glance at his guide. 
"" There was a sad melancholy stir among the 
persons, whom we have left in the cabin of the. 
steam boat, occasioned by the appearance of four 
new comers, whose steady firm march, weather- 
beaten countenance, glittering arms, and uniform 
dress bespoke them to be regulars. As soon as 
they had arrived at the steam boat, the doors and 
passages were guarded by them. One sentinel 
was posted before the door of the dining room-, 
a second before the entry that led to it. 

The Englishman was stepping from the ddor, 
flanked on both sides by two regulars, with an 
offioer behind them, just as the old miko and El 
Sid had found their way into the steam boat 

<^ Backt" cried the first sentinel, who stood 
before the passage presenting his bayonet 

The two Indiasis gazed for a moment^ and then 
presved forward. 

^^ Back!'' repeated the soldier. 

<< The chiefs must see their white brother/^ 
said the old Indian. 
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The soldier gave no answer, but looked towards 
the approaching prisoner. 

' <^ Tokeah!" said the Englidhmto who stood 
now before the old Indian, only separated by the 
Sentinel. <^ I have kept my word of honour, 
but I must request you to release me from it." 
At this moment the band opened, and Rosa flew 
into the arms of Arthur, the muskets sunk from 
the hands of the iron-hearted veterans, and they 
stept involuntarily back, at the sight of the tran^ 
scendent and almost unearthly beauty of the 
maiden. For a moment she hung in his arms, 
speechless, unconscious of every thing around. 

The commanding officer made a sign. 

" Sir!'^ said he, " the time is pressing.'^ 

" Rosa, I must leave you,^' whispered Artliur- 

<* Leave Rqsa!" exclaimed she, and the crim- 
son of her face changed to a deadly pale. 

*' I must go with these gentlemen." 

She hung on his arm like a drooping vine. 

"Tokeah!" said the youth, still supporting 
the maiden with his arm; " I have promised not 
to tell where I found you and your tribe. Your 
Indian dress is near bringing me to an ignomi- 
nious death — may I tell how I came into your 
village, and in possession of this dress?" 

The Indian listened attentively. 

" Sir!" interrupted the officer, " that is against 
military rules." 

<* Certainly not,*^ replied the youth, loftily-— 
** I gave my word of honour; I reclaim it only." 

" I wish you may give this gentleman time to 
explain himself," said the senator, who stood 
with his family behind the officer. 

" Even the high respect I bear to Mr. Gcintil- 
lon, would not permit that," returned the offi^ 
cer. " What the gentleman has to say, will be 
heard by his judges." 
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<* May I speak?" demanded the Englishman, 
once more^ of the silent and proyokingly calm In- 
dian. 

The Indian was about to open his lips, when 
the soldiers raised their muskets, and pushing 
both the chiefs aside, they marched their priso- 
ner on shore, and soon disappeared among the ga- 
ping crowd. 

Rosa looked after the youth, who, like a me- 
teor, had vanished from her sight; she dropped 
her head — then gazing wildly round, she was 
going to rush after the beloved object, when she 
ielt herself suddenly withheld* It was the se- 
^lator, who led her gently into the cabin, and 
made the Indians a sign to follow hiiYi. He had 
scarcely delivered Rosa into the hands of his 
daughter; when he addressed himself, trembling 
'with anxiety, to the old Indian, who stood before 
him in all his shrunken grandeur, unmoved, to 
every appearance, by what he had seen. 

" Was it you, from whom the young English- 
man obtained \he dress, and the weapons?" de- 
^nanded he, with an impatience, which was the 
surest means of obtaining no reply at all.. 

The old chief gazed at the interrogator, but 
he gave no answer, 

.. " Perhaps you know something about it?" de- 
manded the senator, turning to the young chief. 

The same silence. 

"Men!" cried the senator, who knew little 
of Indian manners, and of their circuitous and 
sententious phraseology^ ^^ I must request you, 
in all earnest, to speak plainly; the life of the 
young man in whom you seem to take so deep 
an interest, depends on your promptly revealing 
the manner in which he came by his disguise." 
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He mi^ht haVe tspokeivan hour without coming; 
to the point 

*^ Why has Arthur left Rosa?'' demanded the 
latter of her neighbour, the tender Oabriella. 

'* He is led to prison," said &abnella. 
, '*To prison — and why ?— Has my brother 
done wrong." ' 

^' They suppose so — they think him a spy, a 
British emissary, ^ho instigated the Indiana 
against the white people," replied Gabriella. 

The words spy and emissary had attracted the 
attention of Tokeah. 

"Is the old man," said he, *^ to whom the 
niko of the Oconees talks, one of the chiefs of 
the white men?" 

The senator nodded. 

^^ Has he fought in many battles?" 

« No-— 1 am not a military chief, but one of 
peace," returned the senator, who, when he 
found that his abstract expressions were not in 
the vocabulary of the Indians, endeavoured con- 
sequently, though with difficulty, to adopt a sim- 
pler mode of conveying his ideas, to the mind» 
of his auditors. 

*< Then," said the old Indian, after a pause — 
*' he is one of the wise men, who hold their talk 
in the council house." 

The senator replied in the affirmative. 

*' And the wise man cannot deliver my young 
white brother, from the white warriors, and from 
the prison?" 

"No," said the senator, painfully embarrassed 
at the tedious questioning. 

" But the old man," continued the miko, " is 
wise, and he can clear the path of the chiefs of 
the red men, that they may talk to the great chief 
of the white warriors." 
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*^ Do you wish to speak with the general?'' 
demanded the senator. 

" We do," was the brief answer. 

^* I doubt very much, whether the red men 
will be admitted; the necessary precautions do 
not allow strangers to go down to the lines, 
where he is at present. And even if they go 
down, they will scarcely find opportunity of talk- 
ing w^th the chief — he is. very busy.^' 

*^Tell the great chief and father, that the 
<;hiefs of the Oconees and of the mighty Cuman- 
chees, are come with their hands extended, as 
brethren." 

" You might as well tell me," said the sena- 
tor. *' Only let me know." 

" The miko of the Oconees never talks twice," 
said the old man, turning his back to the sena- 
tor, and thus cutting short the conversation. 
-" The senator perceived that/ nothing was to be 
effected with such men; and yet the moments 
were so precious. As the intercourse of the 
young Englishman, beyond doubt, had been with 
one of the most dangerous enemies of the white 
population; it was to be feared, that his case 
would not even be thought worthy of a strict in- 
quiry, or the decision of a court martial. Ac- 
cording to the customs of war, and the rules of 
martial law, the fate of a worthless adventurer 
might be sealed in less than one hour, under the 
pending pressure, and where the English camp 
was scarcely three miles from the American lines. 
Great as his influence was, he had himself wit- 
nessed an example of the stern justice of the com- 
manding general, that filled his republican mind 
with involuntary apprehension. He ran through 
the cabin to Rosa. 

^*Will my fair child go with us?" demand- 
ed be; 
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She inclined her head» 

"Then come/' said he, "I will try my ut- 
most to bring you before the general. Come, red 
men," added he, turning towards the Indians. 

" The wise man," said the miko, " may show 
the chiefs the path — they will follow him." 

The party now left the cabin. A carriage was 
waiting on the levee, at some distance from the 
margin of the river. The senator made a sign, 
and it drew up as the party approached. 

" The red men will follow my carriage," said 
he, turning once more to the Indians. 

They nodded their acquiescence. A footman 
opened the door, let down the steps, and the se- 
nator handed Rosa in — and took, himself, the 
back seat The carriage whirled along the levee, 
through oyster and orange shops; mountains of 
Pernambuco logs and bricks; bales of cotton, and 
sugar and tobacqo hogsheads; but its rapid course 
was soon arrested- — long files of carts and wagons 
with ammunition and cannon, moved slowly on 
the road, leading from the levee along the Missis- 
sippi, to the lines. Every opening was filled 
with foot-passengers and militia men— small de- 
tachments of regulars marched at intervals, with 
officers on horseback at their head. Negros 
with spades, going to work on the lines, picked 
their way carefully through the long ranges of 
wagons and horses, which obstructed their pas- 
sage. 

" It will take up too much time to go down in 
the carriage," said the senator- — ^' has my fair 
child any objection to a walk?" 

A mild, consenting glance was the answer. 
They alighted, and found the Indians close at the 
wheels of the carriage; beckoning them to fol- 
low, they now crept in their turn,^ through the^ 
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crowd, often in imminent danger of being caught 
by the wheels, or trodden under the 'feet of the 
horses. A weary hour passed before they saw 
the manBion of the general. The house stood 
back from the road, and separated from the long 
range of summer mansions of the wealthier Cre- 
oles, by a pleasure ground, the projecting railing 
of which enclosed it on every side. A small 
picket of regulars, stationed before the entrance, 
with a crowd of officers of the regulars and 
militia, impedtt their farther progress. The 
slight, silent bo^of the senator was returned by 
all the officers, with every mark of respect. He 
spoke a few words with one of the chief officers, 
and leading Rosa towards him, made the Indians 
a sign to wait for him — be was then soon lost 
behind the shrubs and trees of the avenue. Af-/ 
ter a few minutes he returned, his countenance 
beaming with satisfaction. 

** I have seen and spoken to the general; though 
seriously engaged, yet he will receive the chiefs. 
The rest of the red men must remain here- 
come, then/' 

And, with a precipitancy which showed his 
anxiety, he led the way through the avenue to- 
wards the mansion, ascended the steps that led to 
the piazza, passed the corridor of the mansion, 
a^d entered a wide saloon. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Rashly, 

And praised be rashness fo^t. 

^ Shakspeare., 

In the act of rising from an elbow-chair, that 
atood before a table covered with maps, pjans and 
reports of every description, was an elderly gen- 
tleman, whose tan, slender and thin, but stately, 
erect form, e^ibited a striking picture of war- 
worn exhaustion^ and of noble military loftiness. 
His large sun-burnt features were of a pallid hue, 
and a certain slow, but dignified motion, bespoke 
bodily sufferings and trials, which had loosened 
and stripped of its due proportions, a frame once 
apparently very powerful. But, as if to bid de- 
fiance to a waste, that time and hardships, but 
not disease, had caused, the gitern countenance 
expressed undaunted determination; and from 
beneath the prominent arched eyebrows, gleamed 
a pair of dark blue eyes, whose keenness might 
have caused an involuntary, tremulous feeling in 
those, who came in near and unfriendly contact. 
He was dressed in a fine but simple blue coat, 
with golden epaulettes — a sabre and a military 
hat were lying on the table. 

When the party entered, his keen penetrating 

' eyes fell upon the female, as she moved slowly into 

the foreground, supported by the senator, and they 

rested i)n her as if to read the cause o^ the strange 
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emotiah that betrayed itself so clearly, in the heav- 
ing of her bosom, and the sudden suffusions of 
crimson, and paleness. She looked up in her turn^ 
casting her expressive eyes on the man on whom 
depended the life of one so dear to her heart; they 
sunk despairingly on the floor; a second time she 
raised them more timidly, when as if impelled by 
an irresistible hand, she rushed forward, and fell 
before the astonished general, embracing his knee — 
*^ mercy," exclaimed she,. "mercy!" 

The senator ran forward to raise the fair sup- 
pliant; the general, however, had already antici-^ 
pated hm; with his right hand he raised the mai- 
den, while his left seemed to deny him its service, 
and, with an air, in which no trace of the former 
Stefan ness and austerity was visible, he demanded: — 

"My child, what ails you ?" 

"'Oh, they will murder him!" shrieked she, in a 
tone of the wildest despair. 

" Murder him ?— whom ?" ' 

"Arthur!"— 

"Who is that Arthur ?" 

"It is the Englishman, who has been brought 
to head*quarters, und^r the suspicion of being an 
emissary to the Indians," said the senator, taking 
the arm of Rosa, and leading her a few steps back. 
A dark cloud overspread the general's countenance. 

" I am sorry," said he, with chilling coldness. 

"I beg pardon, general," said the senator, in an 
abrupt tone, ^^ but these Indians will explain his in- 
nocence." 

The general bowed slightlv, aud turned to the 
chiefs, who had stood during the time silent, eyeing 
the general with a k(5en scrutinizing glance. The 
old man now advanced, and extending the palm of 
his hand, he said: — 

" Tokeab, the last miko of the Oconees^ is come 
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with his brother EI Sol, the mighty chief of the 

Seat Gumaachees, with their hands extended in 
endship^ that the great chief may look on tliem 
with the eye of a father. " 

<* Tokeahy miko of the Oconees?" repeated the 
general mujiing, and in an inquiring tone, eyeing, 
at the same time the old man from head to foot^ in a 
manner not quite flattering to his pride. 

'* And this chief here ?'* 

** EI Sol,'* said the young man, in broken Eng- 
lish, and with a strong Spanish accent, *Hhe chief 
of the Cumanchees and of the Pawnees — '' 

The general surveyed the young, noble-looking 
man, whose dress and attitude bespoke more the mili< 
tary character of a civilized nation, than of Indians, 
and extending his hand, he said with dignity; — 

^' El Sol is welcome in the city of the white peo- 
ple, and to the chief of the white warriors-^his 
cars have heard of his red brother, he is known to 
him/' 

The young Cumanchee laid his left hand on his 
bosom, and taking with the right the hand of the 
general, laid it on his forehead in tokeja of his vene- , 
ration for his age and military deeds. There was 
in the whole a- lofty grace which bespoke that each 
of the parties was fully sensible, of the elevated 
character he had to support. Though undoubtedly 
hard pressed by affairs of weightier moment, yet 
the general gave no signs of uneasiness, les^ving to 
the well known sententious slowness of the Indians, 
full time to give utterance to their sentiments. 

*' The miko of the Oconees is come,'' said the 
old man, -^ to brighten the link between his men, 
and the white people, and their great father, and he 
has brought him a token of his friendship." 

The general shook his head, as if a little doubt- 
ful-^« I have heard of Tqkeah," said he, "but these 
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things are past, and we will not stir up, what years 
have buried in oblivion. But you are not come 
merely to brighten the link as you say ? The red 
men love their wigwams, and their hunting grounds 
and woods too well, to come so far to the villages 
of the white men, without particular and cogent 
reasons. '^ 

" The red men have brought the great father o 
the white people, tokens of their friendship — ^they 
have brought the great chief of the Saltlake, that 
he may hang him on a tree.^' 

*^ Chief of the Saltlake! — ^you do not mean the 
pirate ?'* 

"The pirate of Barataria," said the old man. 

"Indeed! well I am glad of it, though it is no 
afiair of mine, it belongs rather to the government 
of the state, whose territory he has violated, yet I 
am glad, both for the governor, and for the state. 
How did this desperate character: come into your 
hands ?'^ 

" The great chief of the Cumanchees,'' said the 
old man, " has caught him when he burned our 
wigwams, and carried away the daughter of To- 
keah,'' pointing to Rosa. 

The general cast another glance at the young war- 
rior, and a long pause ensued. 

** Do the white warriors," resumed the miko^ 
" take the lives of those, who come into the wig- 
wams of their red friends, from over the Saltlake r* 

" If they are the enemies of our country, and if 
they go among the red men to sow weeds in the path, 
that lies between the white and the red people — 
certainly." 

"But do the white warriors take the lives of 
their brethren, when they come to the wigwams of 
the red men, because they are hungry and dry, and 
have lost their path.^ The father of the white men 
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is a great chief and warrior, and very wise; but 
do his eyes see what his red brethren are doing, 
when he is far from their wigmams?" 

"Only the Great Spirit knows, and sees every 
thing,'' said the general. 

"Will the great father and chief listen to the talk 
of the red men, that his hands may not be stained 
with the blood of a good brother?*' 

** He will," said the general. 

" The sun," began the old man, "has risen and 
gone dow4 twenty times sinde my young brother, 
who is now in the hands of my white father, came 
to the wigwam of the Oconees in a canoe. He had 
escaped the traps of the thief of the Saltlake, who 
took his big canoe, and him, and his sister; and he 
had paddled up the river to the village of the Oco- 
nees. A big four-footed serpent of the water, whose 
sleep he had broken, buried its teeth in his flesh, 
and one, who i& now gone to darkness and the worm, 
struck the serpent, and showed the young man the 
wigwam. The miko of the Oconees was with his 
men on the hunting grounds, and when he returned, 
the squaws whispered into the ears of his men, that 
his young white brother had been in the village; 
but his young brother was gone, and the miko, who 
thought that he was. a spy of the white people, fol* 
lowed his trail and found him. My white brother 
is very young, but he is very brave; he struck the 
tomahawk from the hand of one of the red men, and 
his arms had taken hold of him; but he did not 
sheathe his knife in his bosom, and strike the dead- 
ly blow. The miko has seen it^ and has sent one 
of his runners with his brother, that he might show 
him the path of the Coshattees, that leads to the 
white villages." 

"But why has the Englishman not explained 
these circumstances?" demanded the general, turn- 
ing towards the senator. 
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" The Indian had extorted his word of honour, 
that he would not betray the site of his village. 

^Ah! I understand now. A bad conscience^ 
wHispered the general to the senator. 

The latter nodded. 

" Tokeah is mistaken/^ said the general, with a 
grave mien, ^*if he fears the white will ever dis- 
turb him; provided he keeps peace. He has only 
to be afraid when he lifts the tomahawk, when they 
will find him, wherever he may be. He has done 
much mischief in his time, but that is now past 
Where lie the wigwams of the Oconees?'' 

" They stood on the water, that runs into the 
same lake, with the river on which the Coshattees 
have their village. 

"Netchez?'' said the general: "how long is it 
since the red men left their wigwams?" 

*^ Seven suns, since they saw them for the last 
time.^\ 

** For the last time!*^ repeated the general: <*do 
not my red brethren intend to return to their vil- 
lages?" 

*' The sounds of the axes of the white men, make 
a great noise in the ears of the red men; they will 
go where their eye ipeets no footsteps of the white 
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** Does the great father of our people know of 
this?^' demanded the general. 

" The red men have lived, since seven summers, 
on the hunting grounds of the people of the Mexi- 
cos: they will go," added he, in a melancholy tone, 
^*whei:e the plough and the hoe of the white will 
not follow them." 

*^ And how long is it since the Englishman left 
your wigwam?" demanded the general?" , 

<< Teh suns." 

"Has the young man not seen any other In- 
dians?" 
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^* He was two days at my house^ general,'* in- 
terjected the senator: <' one day, on his passage 
down." 

" The feet of my white brother are not so nimble, 
that they can cross the swamps and the woods. 
My white brother would never have found the path, 
without the runner of the Oconees." 

**It is well," said the general." 

He rang the bell, and an orderly appeared. 
Seating himself in his arm-chair, he wrote a few 
lines, gave them to the soldier, and again stept for- 
ward, addressing the party in general, but more par- 
ticularly the senator. 

"The manner in which our enemies have treat- 
ed us, instigating and exciting our misguided red 
brethren, against the poor settlers and helpless fami- 
lies in the west of the Union, justifies, certainly, 
severe measures on our part, against persons sus- 
pected of being concerned in those dastardly under- 
takings. From what I understand, the English- 
man in question does not belong to this, class of 
wretches. I hate the enemies of my country ; but far 
be it from me to shed the blood of an innocent and 
peaceful traveller, whom untoward accident seems 
to have thrown on our shores.^' 

<« He is a young man of high standing and con- 
nexions, and has been captured by the pirate, with 
his sister. Even the manner in which he kept his 
word oir honour, may convince you, general, that he 
is a genUeman." 

The general bowed slightly, and turned towards 
the young chief, whom he seemed to read through. 

" It is El Sol, then," said he, after a while; " of 
whom our western newspapers speak with so 
much admiration, and who saved the last party, sent 
by our government to explore the western country, 
from a cruel, treacherous death, and relieved the 
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young woman from a teririble death. You see how 
accurately we are informed of your doings.'* 
The young chief bowed, and iiiclined his head. 
^^I shall be happy,'* continued the general, *^ to 
receive, for mine and my country's guest, so distin<* 
guished and humane a warrior, as the chief of the 
Cumanchees — the most powerful of Ihe Indian na- 
tions in the Mexicos," added he, turning towards 
the senator; ^^and, if I am not mistaken, the only 
one, with the Maquis in Senora and Senowhare, who 
are still independent of the Spaniards. Their ca- 
valry is a fine corps, and they are, I am sure, the 
best irregular lancers in the world." 

^^The Cumanchees know no master, except the 
Great Spirit," said the young warrior, loftilv. 
*< If the heart of the great father and warrior of the 
white people, approves of what the chief of the Cu- 
manchees has done, let him do the same, and give 
the white young man to his friends, whose hearts 
are very sad." 

** Be assured, my brother," returned the general, 
"thjat I shall do what duty and humanity demand. 
If the youth is innocent, and I have no doubt he 
is, then he shall be free. For the present, I am 
pressed with affairs of importance; but, in one hour, 
I hope I shall have done, and then I shall expect you 
in tlie city." 

Waving his hand to the Indian, he shook that of 
the senator, and the party withdrew. A sergeant 
informed them, that he was to conduct the Indians 
to the lodging assigned to them by the general, and 
to take the pirate into safe custody. They now 
passed through the pleasure-ground, under quite dif- 
ferent feelings. The re-echoed roaring of a twen- 
ty-four pounder, from the camp, struck their ears, 
just as they arrived at the gate; but the Indians 
passed on, seemingly without noticing the heavy 
peal. 
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** That's from one of them guns,'* said the scr- 
geanty pointing to a heavy piece of ordnance, that 
stood behind the lines. 

They approached them^ and looked attentively at 
the new objects, that presented themselves to their 
eye. The lines were not yet quite finished, but in 
a state of rapid progress, that promised a speedy 
termination. They consisted of a long range of 
cotton bales, extending from the margin of the 
Mississippi^ across the bottom, towards the cypress 
swamp. These were covered with earth, exhibiting 
thus an impenetrable breast-work, behind which 
the assailants could be received, with the sure and 
dreadful fire of the western backwoods riflemen. 
Several batteries, partly finished, shdwed heavy 
pieces of ordnance, that were to defend the princi- 
pal points of the line. The whole betrayed an ar- 
rahgement, simple as the shortness of time, and the 
limited means allowed; but highly creditable to the 
enterprising and ingenious spirit of its author. Be- 
hind the lines were posted the regulars, encamped 
with such troops of the militia, as were sufficiently 
trained and provided with arms, to the number per- 
haps of two thousand. There was a wild, merry 
spirit, a facetious gaiety among the men, that con- 
trasted strangely with the grave, thoughtful mien 
of the diflerent officers and commanders. The In- 
dians were allowed to approach within a certain dis- 
tance; but they seemed themselves to feel the ne- 
cessity of not penetrating too far, and they exam- 
ined the different objects with a delicacy interesting 
to the various spectators — and yet there was some- 
thing melancholy in their gaze, doubtless from the 
deep-felt superiority of their white oppressors. 

<'And how many men may such a gun kill at 
once?" asked El Sol, in broken English, pointing 
to one of the cannons. 

«' If loaded with grape, fifty,*' replied the sol- 
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dier, with some pride, and thiat important mien^ 
which delights to have an opportunity of showing 
its own superiority. 

The Indian stood thoughtful. 

*' My friends/' said the senator, " may stay here; 
but this young lady and I will ride home, if the 
chiefs have no objection. '' 

Both waved their hands, and the senator with his 
lovely charge, stept into the carriage. 

" But we must go, too," said the sergeant, round 
whom had closed a file of soldiers, who were to take 
the prisoners in safe keeping. 

El Sol, without giving a reply, waved his hand, 
and pointed forward. 

' ** And will they do no harm to Arthur?" asked 
Rosa, when she saw herself again seated by the side 
of the paternal Creole. 

'* No, my child!" said he, in a soothing tone^^ 
'^our fears are now over. Arthur will shortly be 
with us." 

Her head reclined, she sunk into a sweet reverie. 

** Arthur seems very dear to my sweet child ?'^ 
resumed the Creole. 

A crimson blush flew over her cheeks and neck; 
she looked with inexpressible tenderness up to the 
Creole. 

" He is so kind a brother," answered she. 

"Brother!" repeated the Creole; "my fair child 
is not a sister of Mr. Arthur Griaham?^' 

"Not a sister," replied the hlushing maiden, 
but " 

"But," resumed the lively senator — "I under- 
stand you, my beautiful child. Yet tell me — ^you 
are not the daughter of the Indian chief?" ta^ng 
her hand at the same time. 

" Oh, no," replied she. 

^* And how came you into his hands ?" 
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^^ Oh, Arthur will tell you every thing,'' said 
she, taking his hand, and clasping it with infantine 
fondness. 

<^ Charming, loveljr creature," exclaimed the 
Creole, with an ecstasy, which, if witnessed by ma- 
dam Gentillon, might perhaps have caused some wry 
faces — "you must stay a long, long time with us.'^ 

*<If— " whispered she, scarcely audible. 

"If Arthur," the senator edged in, "remains 
ynMi u8-*-'WeU, I* shall try to keep him, but I doubt 
very much, whether I shall succeed." 

The carriage had, in the meanwhile, arrived in 
the city, and halted before an elegant house. The 
footman opened the door, and the senator stepping 
out, helped Rosa to alight; he received, or he ratiier 
took her arm, and led her up stairs. They enter^ 
ed an elegant, and well furnished drawing-room^ 
where they were expected by the family, with an 
anxiety, heightened by the appearanoe of the inte- 
resting maiden. 

<* There comes papa," oried the merry Eleanor, 
running towards her father to embrace him; but 
suddenly changing her intention, she caught Rosa 
inta her arms. While she held the maiden still 
clasped in her arms, she glanced at her and her fa- 
ther; the expression of satisfaction beaming from 
both their countenances, seemed to restore.^t once 
all her former buoyancy. 

"There she is," exclaimed the general; "the 
beautiful rose of the wilderness." She gazed for 
a moment at the fair face, expanding under the 
bright radiance of hope, and after having impressed 
a dozen kisses on her lips, she began to examine 
her dress. 

"Really," exclaimed she, in droll surprise, 
^^ your mantuamaker had not bad taste. Where was 
this beautiful silk robe made ? It fits so prettily. 
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and the charming Tittle morocco mocasrns ?^^ bend- 
ing down^ and looking at the prettiest foot imagina- 
ble — *^ and the bracelets, and the bonnet? Really, 
my sweet child, the first Parisian artist could not 
have chosen a better assortment. My sweet, sweet 
^little creature!" 

She would have chattered half an hour longer, in 
the same strain, if her sister had not interrupted 
her. 

** But you will not monopolize her entirely?" 
said Gabrlella, with something like envy. 

-'* Sheer jealousy," exclaimed Eleanor; ^Hhere 
she is," — passing Rosa into the hands of lier sister, 
who now clasped her in her turn. Gabriella's eye 
hung with a tender expression on* the very form of 
the being, who came so unexpectedly, to save one 
so dear to her .heart, and, perhaps, take him away 
•again; — a tear started in her eye. 
; ** My dear sister!" exclaimed she, and the two 
girls kept each other embraced, as if they would 
never separate. 

Both father and mother looked in silent emotion 
at the two tender beings, whose similarity of minds 
and sentiments bespoke itself so clearly. There 
was no etiquette, no ceremonious introduction. 

The beautiful being had at once conquered all 
the heiu'ts of the family, and all the bounds of cold 
formality were forgotten, or rather overleaped. 

" Come to our mother," said the sensitivie Gabri- 
ella," and she passed now like a. beautiful toy, a 
third time into the hands of the dignified matron. 

The father had not yet had an opportunity of re- 
lating to his family, the favourable turn which the 
fate of their friend had taken. Eleanor was trip- 
ping round, as if in quest of something; all at once 
it seemed to strike her that her own curiosity had 
not yet been satisfied; Throwing her arms round 
her father^s neck, she began to pray so ardently, 

13* 
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thatlbe fond £ither could not help complying vriih 
the wishes of his little termagant 

*^ And so, papa, you thought Rosa was a sister of 
Mr. Graham!" exclaimed she with a m^ry air — 
''Oh short-sightedness of mankind! I made it out 
at first sight That was not a sisterly embrace. 
Am I permitted to show you how brother and sis- 
ter embrace? Come here, Gabriella'' — ^and stepping 
forward, she took her sister's hand, and shaking it 
with a hearty, but rather cool and formal air, she 
said in the same tone of drollery, <^ well, I am glad 
to see you, brother, I hope you are well? how is mo- 
ther, well too ? had fine weather — fine day — ^agree- 
able passage ?" 

There was something so gay, so playful in the 
buoyant spirits of the interesting girl, that even Ga- 
briella could not help smiling, though with a tear 
glittering in her eye* 

^* Aflast,'^ whispered the arch cirl, ''there ap-, 
pears again a smile, on the face of my fair heart** 
broken sister — Oh me I how much worse than barba- 
rians you are! what wounds you cause!" 

"Eleanor," exclaimed Gabriella, and a deep 
blush suffused her face, "how cruel you are!" 

"1?" retorted the little termagant, in merry petu- 
lance — "here comes a troubadour, melts the heart of 
one poor girl, and captivates that of a seco^^ — and 
who is she ? — my poor, poor — ■" 

"Really! Eleanor!" exclaimed Gabriella, and 
her tears began to flow faster — "You are very in- 
delicate!" 

"Eleanor!" exclaimed both father and mother, 
in a reproachful tone. 

But Eleanor already hung upon the neck of her 
sister, and her look implored her forgiveness so pi-* 
teously, that the kind soul could not help granting 
it instantly. With a second turn, she sat down to 
the open piano; her tender fingers flew over the 
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keys with a swiftness that dazzled the eye^ and*after 
a tender prelude, she struck into the delightful air 
of " The Troubadour.'' Her voice began to warble 
the sweet notes; all turned towards the fair perform- 
er. Rosa sat near Madam Gentillon like one who 
was dreaming; she seemed hardly conscious of her- 
self) among the lively and tender girls. As, how- 
ever, the tones of the instrument spoke forth the 
harmonious notes of the air, her face began to 
brighten, her eyes to gleam, and her whole form 
appeared electrified — she listened with an expression, 
which seemed to anticipate, that joys of a higher 
description, and pleasures of a nobler taste, would 
brighten her thorny patli. She rose, and glided 
with a light airy step towards the piano-forte, as if 
afraid of disturbing the fairy sound, and with a naive 
wondering gaze, she looked both at the singer, and the 
instrument, that uttered such harmonious concord. 
Again she retired, and sat down deeply musing. 
A tear stole from underneath her silken lashes^'^ano- 
ther followed; they were tears of inexpressible joy, 
that she had never shed before, and they produced 
that corresponding feeling of interest and respect, 
in the surrounding persons, which noble and ten- 
der souls never fail to pay to innocence and virtue* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Is this proceeding just and honoarable? 

Shaxspeare. 

A COACH was heard rolling through the street. 
It halted before the door. Eleanor ran towards the 
window. 

** It is Arthur?'* shouted the buoyant and tender- 
hearted girl. 

The news was received with an exclamation of 
joy by the company, and even the passive Madam 
Gentillon could not suppress her emotion. The 
Englishman alighted^ bowed to a military gentleman 
who remained in the carriage, and entered the house. 
There was on his countenance, when he entered the 
parlour, a slight, melancholy seriousness visible. 
%vhich, with the natural dignity and loftiness of his 
demeanour, rendered his appearance extremely in» 
teresting. It was the consciousness of having acted 
a noble part, tempered, however, by something like 
an unpleasant feeling. He paid his respects to the 
ladies of the house, and after grasping the band of 
the senator in silence, he approached Rosa, who 
stood leaning on the sofa, without being able totoiove 
from the spot. 

" My dear Ro^a,'' said he, in a tone thrilling 
with emotion, <^ nothing shall ever more separate 
us." 

Every /)ne stepped back, and the family looked 
in silence, at the noble couple. 

^^Letus now, dear friends,- forget the past and 
live in the present, and acknowledge thankfully the 
ways of Providence,'' said Madam Gentillon. 
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'< Not a hair shall fall from our heads wilixout he 
wills it," said Rosa. 

H^r tearful eyes were turned towards heaven, and 
again upon Arthur. The mother crossed her hands, 
and a general silence bespoke the deep feeling of all. 

" I commit,*' said Arthur, after a pause, " my 
Rosa to the hands of the tender Gabriella, s^e will 
not reject so lovely a sister." 

The girl blushed, and received Rosa in her arms. 
The senator understood the meaning of his guest, 
and seizing his arm^ both gentlemen walked into 
the next room. 

^' I am so unfortunate," began the Englishman, 
'< as to give my friends more uneasiness, than even 
the rules of politeness will allow." 

** Sir," replied the senator, with a hearty shake 
of the hand, << do not speak here of rules, where an 
extraordinary case supersedes every rule. Fray 
speak without tiie least reserve." 

<^ It is absolutely necessary for me,'^ said the En- 
glishman, ^^ to leave the city to-morrow." 

*^ Why to-morrow?" interrupted the senator; ** I 
hope the general has not fixed the time?" 

<< Not exactly; but still in a manner that allows 
of no hesitation. Were eyen the recollections of 
a more pleasing nature, a circumstance has occurred, 
which calls me imperiously from hence." 

^< I hope the general has not contributed to make 
Mr. Graham's stay so unpleasing," returned the 
senator. *^ 

^/Certainly not," replied the Englishman. H^* 
paused a moment, and then said, ^^I feel my self 
even obliged to his delicacy, for having treated the 
whole in private. I have spoken with him; but, 
sir, let us pass over these two last hours in si- 
lence." 

He pressed the hand of the Creole, and a long si- 
lence ensued. 
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'^ And why leave the city so soon?'' resumed the 
senator. 

'^ The pirate has made his escape/' returned the 
Englishman. 

"Then Mr. Graham must depart, indeed." 

**Yes, sir," replied the Englishman, "I niust, 
and wish to depart with Rosa, in silence, to-mor- 
row." 

*^ With Rosa?" demanded the senator. 

«Ye8,«ir." 

The senator shook his head. 

** Sir," said he, " you would not expose this in- 
nocent being to the sneers of your countrymen?" 

*'My countrymen," returned the youth, <* sneer 
sometimes, but never at innocence and virtue; I am, 
however, well aware of the impropriety of taking 
Rosa along, without a female xompanion, and yet to 
leave her is absolutely impossible. The future wife 
of Arthur Graham must not be stained, even by the 
slightest suspicion." 

"The future wife of Arthur Graham?^' repeated the 
senator, with a second shake of the head, — " has Mr. 
Graham thought on the disparity between himself 
and her? It would be indelicate, indeed, to doubt 
of his honourable intentions; but have you consir 
dered,^ and hafe your family?" t 

'* I have," said the youth firmly. " The proud- 
est duke in Great Britain woiild not hesitate to act, 
as 1 must, under the obligations that are upon me, 
even if my heart was less free." 
^ *^ I honour your sentiments," returned the sena- 
tor, "but I cannot approve of them. You owe her 
obligations, your life perhaps; but will you make 
her's happy? She is the most facinating being I 
ever saw; but she is a child of nature, and would 
play but a sad part in the fashionable circles of Lon- 
don, or of Kingston. Will your love stand proof 
against the sneers — ^pardon the expression — of your 
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dold-hearted fashionables; or, can the future repre- 
sentative of an ancieAt family, and, perhaps, of a no- 
ble house, bury himself in the recesses of a country 
seat? Believe me, sir, marriages then only prove 
happy, when temper, education, and even equality 
of rank, fortune, and birth, make us conscious of 
the claims of respect which the beloved object has 
not only upon us, but on the esteem of the world in 
general/* 

*• True,'^ said the Englishman, who, reluctantly, 
seemed to enter into the discussion of a settled point; 
*^ but, though my country is called the most aristo- 
cratical, and considered so, yet in this point, we dif- 
fer entirely from the continent, and the best families 
will not think themselves degraded by a union, 
that would be deemed a misalliance in France/' 

*' I know,*' said the senator, "that gold can effect 
anj" thing in your country, and brighten the most 
sullied character; but with Mr. Graham, I hope it 
to be different; and sensible as he is, he cannot but 
see, that he is going to involve himself arid Rosa in 
a great risk, if he insists upon taking her along.'* 

" This must be done, my dear sir,'* said the youth; 
'* but we have not yet touched the very point of the 
question: from what I know, Rosa is, certainly, of 
a noble, and of a wealthy family. There are vestiges 
left in the hands of the Indians, that might put us in 
the way of finding out her parents." 

*'But, is Mr. Graham sure that the Indians will 
give up their claims?" 

Arthur looked perplexed. 

"And, in case they should refuse to do so, have 
we any coercive nieans? She is the adopted child of 
the Indian, and no law can force him into compli* 
ance with your wishes." 

" Spare my feelings, my dear friend,** exclaimed 
the youth, not without vehemence; " I should run 
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mad, at the mere thought of her being Jbrced to re- 
tarn with theae savages.^' 

<^I shall do all in my power, my dear Mr. Graham. 
But) perhaps it would be better for both of you, 
if—" 

*^ That is settled, sir," said Arthur, with a strong 
air of impatience; ^< I am very happy to have gained 
her affection; I am proud of it Love^ you Inow, 
is the best teacher. She is but fourteen. One, or 
even two years, will put her on a level with the 
best educated young lady in the three kingdoms. 
I am well aware, that the future Lady Graham can- 
not, must not, be a shepherdess; but this will not be 
the case with Rosa. There is a delicacy, a strength 
of mind in her, that, I am sure, will point out to 
her the straight road through all the intricacies of 
high life." 

The senator paced up and down the room. 

<' I will make you, sir, a proposal. — Leave Rosa 
with us; my family are delighted with her." 

<^ It is impossible," said the Englishman, passing 
his hand over his forehead, on which large drops of 
perspiration bespoke the intensity of his feelings. 
<*The mere mention of it would break her heart." 

"Pshaw!" returned the senator; "girls' hearts are 
easily broken and repaired again." 

**Mr. Gentillon would find it otherwise. No, 
sir; it would be worse than cruel, to play that game 
with her.'^ 

"Well," said the senator, " I will speak with 
madam Gentillon; perhaps she may be able to find 
a clue, that may lead us out of this labyrinth of em- 
barrassments. But now let us return to our com- 
pany — aliens mon ami." 

Arthur followed slowly and thoughtfully. 

They found the circle of the family greatly in- 
creased. Eleanor stood at the side of a well-formed 
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young man with a rosy countenance. She tripped 
up to Arthur, and drawing herself a little up, as- 
sumed as grave an attitude, as her form, inclining 
somewhat towards fulness, would admit. 

The new guests seemed to be intimate friends of 
the house. 

^* Allow me to introduce to your acquaintance 
my brother,'' said she, with a droll and rather cold 
and formal air, " Major Gentillon of — of — 

" The City Volunteers,'' subjoined a fine slender 
young man, with a pale, but healthy looking coun- 
tenance, and a couple of black eyes. He shook 
hands cordially with Arthur. 

^' Here is a yankee," said she with a blush that 
spoke more than her words, and a voice that trembled 
a little, pointing at the same time to the young man, 
at whose side she had been standing, when the two 
gentlemen entered. " I hate these yankees," ad- 
ded she,. in a sly whisper to the young man; the 
sound, ho weyer, was caught by our Captain Cope- 
land, who had unceremoniously entered, and sto- 
len behind her. 

*'I believe her," said he; ^^she will give poor 
Mr. M'Leaven trouble enough, I warrant ye." 

"That man," exclaimed the merry girl, to the 
infinite satisfaction of the party, " is our trustwor- 
thy justice of the peace, in the county town of 
Opelousas, at present, captain of a company of mi- 
litiamen, duly elected, and come down to fight 
the British." Shaking hands with him, she turned 
away. 

" Well, lad," said the worthy old man, with a 
hearty laugh," I am glad to see thee again; thou 
art as honest, ay, and as true a lad, as ever trod in 
his own shoes, and bast more real blood in thy lit- 
tle finger, than would swim a horse, God bless thee! 
and should them British play th6e pranks^ come 
back to old Squire Copeland." 

VOL. II. 14 
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Arthur seized the hand of the old man, and 9hook 
it heartily. 

The buoyant vivacity of the little mistress of ce« 
remonies, was somewhat disconcerted in her flow 
of spiritSy by the bluntness of the old man ; but after 
a moment, she regained her former gaiety. 

''That friend of ours,'' continued she, ''is, to 
speak with the tongue of his own country, a gentle- 
man from the great emporium of the nortli; i hope 
you know it ?" 

" New York,'' said the young man, returning the 
polite bow of die Englishman. 

"And that gentleman is from our well beloved 
city of the Thees and Thous." 

" Philadelphia," said the othef. 

She was again interrupted by Squire Copeland^ 
who had now taken a stare round the saloon, and 
had at last become stationary before Rosa. The old 
man stood for a while, ^zing with surprise at the 
maiden. An indistinct recollection seemed to float 
before his memory, but still he was uncertain, when 
she, who had considered him with no less attention, 
seized his hand, and spoke in her soft silver tones. 

'f And does not my white father know his Rosa?'^ 

"Rosa!" exclaimed the astonished old man, '*^ hang 
me, if she ain't Rosa, as she lives and moves." And 
he seemed really to have forgotten his twofold dig- 
nity and importance. He hugged her, and shook 
her hand, till the poor girl could scarcely help crying 
out. 

" Oh, you must come with me," said he, "my 
old woman will get crazy with joy, ay, and so ye 
must." 

" Ay, to be sure," interjected Eleanor, " and have 
a husking frolic, ay, and perhaps a daffee too, a 
liopsesa. It will be charming, enchanting; they 
are very agreeable people in our much beloved town 
of Opelousas, that they are." 
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The whole company joined in a laugh. 

**My tormentor again at my heels/^ said the 
squire, good-humouredly. 

'^ Well, we will conclude a lasting peace." 

'^ And break it again in half an hour/' returned 
the squire.'' 

** And be merry," replied she. 

We now leave our friends, in the happy circle of 
congenial beings, in order to cast a glance at the 
levee, where the canoe was lying with its captives 
the pirates, tlie chief cause of the fortunate meeting. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Unsavoury news: but how made he escape? 

Shaksfeare. 

We left the canoe^ with its inmates, in the charge 
of five of the Indians, four of whom were Oconees, 
and one a Pawnee. It lay near the margin of the 
bank, and at that part of the levee, where, at preseiit, 
the first of the suburbs ends. At the time allu- 
ded to, however, the houses, or temporary frame 
dwellings, were but thinly scattered in these parts; 
decreasing gradually into a few single taverns and 
grog-shops, along the road that leads to the planta- 
tions, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 

The dwellings were chiefly tenanted by retailing 
tradesmen, who kept grog and wine shops, called, in 
the language of the country, entertainments. They 
had gathered from all parts of the world, attracted 
by the warlike preparations; pretty much in the 
same manner, that, during a heavy gale, the sea- 
birds are seen hovering round the wrecking vessel, 
to pick up those remains which chance may have 
thrown in their way. 

About two miles higher up, some battalions of 
militia were training. Some of the detached strag-> 
glers came, from time to time, strolling towards 
these grog-shops; with the laudable intention of fill- 
ing the empty canteens, which they carried in their 
hands. The sullen downcast visages of these har- 
dy backwoodsmen; and the air of contempt with 
which they looked at the bayonet, or short sword 
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thatdacgled from their left side, might have indi* 
cated, that the restraint of discipline, and of the 
unwonted exercise, began to lay heavy on these sons 
of the west, who had grown up in the most unbound- 
ed freedom. . 

Such of the traders, as> were hazardous enough to 
trust themselves and their cargoes to the peril of be- 
i«ig captured by the dreaded invaders, of whom 
they had, as may be imagined, the wildest notions, 
sold their raw produce with a quiekness which show«' 
ed, that they did not feel quite comfortable in this 
neighbourhood. 

Thus there reigned in these outposts, which, at 
the present time during the same season, may be 
said to teem with bustling traders from every state, 
west of the Allegheny mountains-— a comparative 
silence, which contrasted strangely with the hum and 
noise that resounded from the lower levee, not un- 
like the rushing sounds of a distant cataract. 

The Indians sat in their usual listless manner, 
squatted on their haunches, their heads reclining on 
their bands, and these resting on' their knees, with 
their guns beitween them; gaping occasionally at the 
straggling groups and individuals, as they passed 
them, without receiving, in their turn, more than a 
contemptuous side glance, which now and then one 
of the strollers deigned to cast upon them. 

Even at th^ present time these unfortunate Fa- 
rias of the west, are seen sauntering through the 
crowded streets of the city, without exciting more 
attention than gipsies would attract, in the northern 
jihires of England. They come gener&illy from the 
impervious swamps, their blankets flaunting round 
their dusky bodies, which, with the exception of a 
scrap of cotton tie4 round their thighs, {^resent com- 
pletely the state of nature. They dispose there of 
the hard-earned deer, beaver, or fox skins, and pei^- 
hapl, dried haunches of venison, in the uathink* 

14* 
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ing way, that children would spend the piece of 
fiilver, which the untimely liberality of their parents 
has placed in their hands. They sell their com- 
modities to the first bidder, commonly one of the 
lowest class of traders, or of those street victuallers, 
who fill the avenues between the cotton bales and 
sugar hogsheads, oyster and lemon shops, of the 
Jevee. A tumbler, filled with firewater, is the at- 
traction for these poor deluded victims; and no soon- 
er have they sold their hard-won earnings, for the 
fifth or tenth part of its real value, than they again 
throw the few silver pieces away for these gewgaws, 
with which, and perhaps a gaudy handkerchief tied 
round their heads, they are seen strolling about, and 
finally rolling intoxicated in the mud. 

About half an hour might have elapsed since the 
Indians had landed, where one of these grog-shop 
keepers, whom the olive hue of his dry face be- 
spoke to be a Spaniard, emerged from his haunt, 
and strolled slowly towards the Indians, who were 
^sitting in the same unmovable indolence; giving no 
.other sign of their existence, than an occasional 
turn of their head towards the lower part of the 
Jevee, where their chiefs had disappeared among 
,the crowd. His curiosity was doubtless excited by 
the silence and unusual sternness of so many sava- 
ges, whose dress bespoke them to be of a class far 
superior to those who were seen daily, and, which 
seemed still more strange to mine host, could look 
without emotion at delicacies glittering in red, yel- 
jIow, and white hues behind the dirty windows. 
Holding a bottle in one hand, a tumbler in the 
other, he filled the latter with liquor, and present- 
ing it to one of the Indians, after having tasted it 

himself. 

The Oconee looked at his companions, and then 
at the man, with an expression in which desire, and 
an almost innate passion, seemed to struggle t^ith 
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fear. A recollection of the consequences that had 
accompanied their late excess, and a glance at the 
Pawnee, who sat sternly by, and darted furious 
•glances at mine host, got the better of his thirst; he 
turned away almost with horror. 

The man, however, was not discouraged; step- 
ping nearer, he held the tumbler close to his nose^ 
trying whether his firmness could stand the proo£ 
The rawnee no sooner saw it, than he bounded 
from the ground and threw his lance forward with 
so threatening a gesture, as to make the host shrink 
back with a precipitancy which spilled the contents 
of the tumbler, and brought the bottle itself in im- 
minent danger. Probably he would have given up 
his hospitable intentions, but just as the Pawnee 
was darting towards him; the wary eye of the olive- 
faced little man, caught a glimpse of a head, that 
rose from under the mat, with which the canoe was 
covered. It was rising, as it seemed, with difficulty, 
peeped round, and then sunk behind the cover. 

The Spaniard retreated thoughtfully towards his 
shop. / He had not yet reached it, when he was 
joined by a second inhabitant of the neighbourhood, 
probably impelled by the same laudable desire of of- 
fering his services. Both spoke together, and then 
they returned towards the canoe. The second, who 
was rather better dressed, and whose appearance and 
long whiskers denoted him to be an individual of 
the '^ great nation," began to show his politeness 
by the customary salutations, which he accompa- 
nied with a few Indian words, picked up in his in- 
tercourse with the red men. The Pawnee stood 
erect, his lance on his arm, and his stern, fierce eye 
fixed on the speaker, with an expression that but 
little concealed his suspicion. When the latter had 
exhausted his Indian vocabulary, the savage waved his 
hand disdainfully, and turned his back on the intru- 
ders. Again the head arose from behind the mat, and 
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peering out with a long, almost beseechiag lQok> 
sunk again. 

In the memwhiley a flat boat had come down, and 
was seen floating at no great diatonce from the ca- 
noe. The boatmen looked for a knding place^— 
the Frenchman hallooed to them, and then running 
up to a skifi* that floated a few yards above the ca- 
noe, he untied the rope by which it was dancing, 
and leaped into it evidently with the friendly inten- 
iipn of assisting the crew, in their approach towards 
the bank. The skiff darted towards the canoe, and 
the Frenchman, as if with the intention of prevent* 
ing a shock, laid hold of the light Indian bark. 
Again the head rose. It met the &ce of a coun- 
trynian. 

"C^est moi; c'est Lafitte; mille Napoleons,'^ 
were the only words-^wliispered in so low a tone, 
that only the acute ears of the Pawnee, caught the 
indistinct sounds. Raising his lance, he would have 
darted it at the Frenchman, if his arm had not been 
caught by the Spaniard, who pointed significantly 
towards the manoeuvring militiamen, and the crowd 
that hovered at no great distance from the spot*-^ 
the arm of the Pawnee sunk. Shaking the Spa* 
niard off, so that bottles and tumblers fell upon the 
sand, he motioned to the Oconees, and all the In- 
dians moved into the canoe. 

The skiff had, in the meanwhile, come up to the 
flatboat, and the uhited exertions of the boatinen 
fioon brought it towards the bank, where they made 
fast a few yards below the canoe. 

Both the Frenchman and the Spaniard seemed 
now tired of remaining any longer, as unprofitable 
spectators, and they went away. It was, however, 
not long before the latter returned again with a ne- 
gro, carrying a portable kitchen with fuel, to esta- 
blish one of these movable public tables, which we 
haive mentioned, and which are still iteen on the le- 
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vee. He lighted a fire, hung a couple of kettles fill- 
ed witlv rice, and chops of mutton and of beef, over 
it, and seemed to pay no further attention, either to 
the Indians, or to the boatnaen, who were rolling 
barrels and bales, with the usual vociferations at- 
tending this sort of navigation. When about a do- 
zen barrels had been landed, the crew dispersed, 
only a couple of the men remaining. They threw 
themselves on the ground, lolling their heads into 
their hands, and looking in one and the same direc- 
tion, with an indifference that seemed to have been 
borrowed from the Indians. 

Perhaps an hour might now. have elapsed, when 
from behind one of the frame houses two men ad- 
vanced with a hurried, and as it seemed a doubtful 
step, looking at first warily round. As they ap- 
proached the spot where the Indians lay, their steps 
became firmer, their mien more authoritative, and 
they advanced like men, who came on an official er- 
rand. One of these individuals was dressed in a 
military uniform, while the second, who kept a 
pace behind, seemed his attendatit. When they 
had com^ up to the Indians, the apparent officer 
halted, and pointing to the canoe with a grave mien^ 
he made the Indian a sign to follow him. The sa-* 
vage looked at the officer, without changing his pos- 
ture. The Spaniard, who seemed all the while ab- 
sorbed in the grosser affairs of his kitchen, turned 
towards the new comer, and had no sooner observed 
him, than he lifted his cap and bowed profoundly. 
The officer nodded complacently, and stepped up to 
the boatmen, and taking from his cocked hat a print- 
ed paper, he unfolded it, explaining in a few bro^ 
ken English words the nature of his errand, which 
related as he said, to custom house regulations. He 
went back again to the Indians, and beckoning to 
the Pawnee a second time, he marched away. 

The boatmen bad beea Iistles3 and indifferent 
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Bpeetatora of the mute proceedings, but they had 
no sooner perceived the cqstom house officer, as 
they presumed him to be, turning again downwards, 
titan they riowly arose, and striding towards the 
Pawnee, turned him with force towai^ the officers, 
aecompanying their gesture with a sign that showed 
their own displeasure, at the contempt of their pub«- 
lic affiiirs, and their disposition to force him into 
compliance. 

The Pawnee looked for a moment at the sturdy 
backwoodsmen, whoip he bad seen coming from 
afar, again at the officer who was already at some 
distance, and proceeded without looking further be- 
hind, as if his scruples were orereome. Making to 
the Oconees a significant gesture, and pointing al- 
ternately at the ^aniard and at the canoe, he went 
after the office, and the three personages were soon 
lost behind the frame houses. 

^'I wonder,^' said one of the backwoodsmen, 

why them three officers ain't gone down on the 
levee? it ar the straight road; and what have them 
redskins to do with the custom house ?" 

''I warrant ye, they know their business, ay, 
and their road too,'' said the second, flinging a small 
jtilver coin to the Spaniard. Mine host filled the 
tomUer,. and the boatman quaffed the gill down, 
smacking his lips — ^the Indians turned involuntari- 
ly. For some minutes, however, they seemed to 
feel the importance of their trust, and they turned 
away, as if afraid of looking at the seductive bot- 
tle. The second* boatman now came, and after ha- 
ving taken the same libation, both threw themselves 
again on the ground. 

The effect of the bad example was slow, but ir- 
resistible.' One of the Oconees rose, and casting 
a doubtful glance round, as if afraid of being seen 
by the dreaded Pawnee, he stole towards the kettles, 
and| seizing the offered tumbler, swallowed its con* 
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tentd with an ai^dity,. that extorted a low contemp- 
tuous laugh from the backwoodsman. Another of 
his brethren followed, looking round in the same 
wary manner^ a tluird and a fourth succeeded; 
still no Pawnee appeared, and their thirst got the 
upperhand of their fear. Again the first of the 
Oconees advaoced with somewhat more assurance, 
and again the rest followed, till their draughtis he- 
came so frequent, that they stretched themselves on 
the ground in a state of imensibilityp 

The obliging Frenchman, came now sauntering 
towards the Indians, and casting an indifferent 
glance at the besotted savages, stepped hastily down 
towards the canoe, and lifted the mat* 

*^ Monsieur Lafitte," whispered he. 

The head rose again. 

Putting his hand cautiously under the mat, he se- 
vered the thongs with which the arms of the pirates 
were pinioned, with a single effort, and dropping his 
knife and a small bottle into the canoe, he again 
stepped back on, the bank. 

For some time there was no sign of any move- 
ment, but, after a few minutes, a light stir betrayed 
that the prisohers were endeavouring to restore the 
circulation of blood in their limbs. As they had been 
only partially bound, during their passage down the 
Red river and the Mississippi, having alternately 
the free use of either of their hands, and of their 
feet, they regained their motion, sooner than was 
even expected by the Frenchman. 

<^ These savages," said he to the boatmen, appa- 
rently with much concern, ^^are drunk as beasts: 
they will lose their guns, we must put them into the 
canoe." The boatmen remained in their listless atti- 
tude, without giving a reply. The solicitous French - 
man stepped down with the gun«. 

" Monsieur?" said he, " il^st temps." 
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<'Eh bien. Votre nom Monsieur?'^ demanded 
the husky voice of La&tte. 

** Louis Marseille.'' 

" Vous avez ma parole d'honneur pour mille Na- 
poleons.'' 

*<Bien — Depechez vous." 

The Frenchman had scarcely ascended the bank, 
before the mat slided into the stream with a light 
rushing sound. The noise of the mat made the 
boatmen turn towards the canoe, that now darted 
across the stream like an animated being, impelled 
by the powerful hands of the skilful oar's-men, who 
regained with every stroke more of their former 
strength. For a moment they looked at the swift 
canoe, that became so suddenly peopled with a swar- 
thy, weather-beaten, and suspicious looking race; 
then recollecting the custom-house officers, and the 
manoeuvres of the Frenchman, they began to suspect 
foul play; they reared their double-jointed masses 
with more quickness than might have been expect- 
ed from their sluggish nature, and jumping into their 
skiff off the flat boat, gave the fugitives full chase, 
without being in the least disconcerted by their 
numbers. 

<< Messieurs!" cried a man from the canoe, that 
darted already fifty yards before them, at the same 
time pointing a rifle towards them. 

"D — n the Mesheers," cried the backwoods- 
men, not in the least daunted by the sight.^ 

But the canoe was too lightly built and too well 
manned, not to gain with every stroke of the oar on 
their pursuers; and after a few minutes of fruitless 
struggle, the two men returned again to their for- 
mer station. 

The sun was now setting. A crowd coming from 
the city, was fast thronging towards the upper levee- 
Amidst the glittering arms of the regulars^ the 
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lofty forms of Ei Sol and Tokeah could be distinct- 
ly seen. A fierce, terrible yell burst from the 
throats of the Indians. The. fiat boat that lay be- 
low the canoe, had for a considerable time concealed 
the escape of the pirate, and it was not until they 
had eained the current of the stream, that it became 
visible to the keen eyes of the Indians. Leaving 
the regulars behind^ they darted with immense leaps 
towards the spot where their drunken men lay, and 
arrived just when the boatmen had again landed. 
A glance at their brethren betrayed the whole — 
without hesitating a moment they threw themselves 
into the skifi*. 

But the pirates had too great an advantage over 
their pursuers, and notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary skill of the Indians in handling their oars, 
and their still greater exertions, yet, such was the 
superior and almost flying swiftness of the birchen 
canoe, that the pirates were approaching the right 
bank, before the Indians had even passed a third of 
the stream. 

There was, however, another point towards whi^h 
the pirates turned their eyes with anxiety. Three 
ships lay at anchor near the shore, where they 
were to land. There was evidently a short consul- 
tation, and even indecision among them, of which 
their pursuers availed themselves, by doubling their 
efibrts. The fierce yell that resounded nearer and 
nearer, cut short the consultation. 

They pushed with renewed force towards the 
bank. As not the slightest stir on board these ves- 
sels was to be observed, the spirit of the fugitives 
seemed to revive: They were within gun shot dis- 
tance, when they found the ships entirely deserted. 
The sailors had been called into the service of the 
country, and were enlisted in a marine company, 
which the commdnder-in-chief had thought it pru- 
dent to establish. 

VOL. II. 15 
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The last nys of the san gilded the cypmssoi oo 
the eastern Inink of the Mississippi, when the ca- 
noe was seen darting through the opening tfait in- 
tervened between two of tm ressels. 

Repeated shouts from the left bank, had at last 
excited the attention of those who were on the right 
ride. There were some groups of black people, 
and downwards, at a greater distance, a cmi^any 
of the militiamen, coming from their manceavres, 
and the lines that were raising on tfie other side of 
the river. The pirates had, in the meanwhile, land- 
ed, and pushing the canoe back into the stream, thej 
crawled up the bank, lifted their caps, and, making a 
low bow to their pursuers in true French style, they 
ran along the line towards the swamps, and in the 
same direction which Bambo had pointed out to Ar- 
thur Graham. 

A troop of militiamen had come sufficiently near 
to intercept the fugitives, or at least to give them a 
chase; but the nimbleness of the Frenchmen, and 
their own lassitude, after a long exercise, as well as 
ignorance of What was going on, made them halt; 
ind they looked now with a sullen curiosity towards 
the Indians, who were fast approaching. Stepping 
up closely to the margin of the bank, they permit- 
ted them to bound on land, and to come up, but 
their twenty rifles formed an impenetrate barrier 
against'their further advance. The Indians looked 
round for the pirates, who were by this time lost to 
the eye behind the hedge, and again they pressed 
forwards. 

« Softly! softly! red skins,'' hallooed one of (he 
soldiers, who, to judge from his authoritative mien 
and the epaulettes on his jacket, was no less a per^ 
sonage than a serseant '^ Where to?'' 

« After the trail of the thieves of the Saltlake.'^ 

<< Thieves of the Saltlake?" repeated the honest 
sergeant, shaking his head with that doabt&tl wis- 
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doQQ, tb^t betrayed the good man had heard of land 
thieves^ but not of thieves of the Saldake. ^^ What 
d'ye mean by that?" 

"Pirates,^' replied the old chief. "The white 
warriofs muat not stay us./' 

<< D^ye think them fellows are pirates?'Memand<^ 
ed the worthy sergeant with the same doubtful shake 
of the head* 

" The miko of the Oconees has said so-^" and 
again he was pushing forward. 

" Miko of the Oconees?'' repeated the sei^ant 
^< May he you are mistaken^ in taking them there 
runaway men for pirates. Them men are any how 
in the swamps, and there they can fight a hundred 
sQoh red skins as you." 

« The chiefe will find them," said Tokeah, trem- 
bKog with impatience. 

" A»d who are you? and what business have you 
to command here in sight of the head-quarters? — 
Miko of the Oconees?*— whafs that to us? I rec- 
kon you won't tell us which is which?'^ 

" Them are wary fellows," said another, "lurk- 
ing about our camp, they want to ^et their pouches 
filled with gold from them Englishers, I warrant 
ye." . , , 

- "Pirates?^' roared a third; "d— d if ye take 
wbite men for pirates^" 

"Them are militiamen, who have escaped from 
this cursed business," roared a fourth, who had pro- 
bably found but little comfort in the daily drilling. 

" Stop, red gentlemen!" now cried the honest 
Tennessee sergeant, who felt it incumbent upon him 
to assume his authority, and to do the public a sig- 
nal service, by intercepting such suspicious looking 
persons. 

Though there bad not many words been inter- 
changed between the parties, yet they wefe drawled 
out so slowly on the part of the mi^tiamen, as to 
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give to the pirate, even in. the opinion of Tokeah, 
an advance, that would put it out of their power to 
come up with them. 

A boat filled with Kgulars and their officers, had 
in the meanwhile landed, and the worthy sergeant 
began gradually to perceive his mistake; but the pre- 
cious moments were lost — anight had closed in. 

"Well," said the sergeant, considerably crest- 
fallen, and in a tone still lower — " you may go and 
try your ehance, but ten to one, they are gone; and 
if you find them, ye'U get but dry blows, and may- 
hap more. My men are tired; but, if you think — '* 

A*sullen silence betrayed, that none were willing 
to go on so dangerous an expedition. 

" It is too late,'' said the old chief, in a voice in 
which shame knd ire, were fearfully mingled. 

"And will the miko let his enemies escape?'' 
demanded El Sol, with surprise in the Indian lan- 
guage. 

" Shall the red men become the hunting dogs of 
the whites? Enough blood has been shed for them. 
Not a drop more shall flow. Does El Sol know the 
paths of these woods? Can his eye see the trail 
when all is dark? Does he want to see his braves 
killed by robbers?" * 

The old chief spoke these words with a decision, 
that sprung, perhaps, as much from hatred to his 
enemies, as some, not entirely subdued predilection 
for the pirate, who, notwithstanding the dark trea-^ 
chery, that had cost him his only child, kept sUU 
his hold on a mind, that in hatred as well as love,, 
was impelled more by instinctive tenacity than rea^ 
son. El Sol listened in silence to the talk of his 
father-in-law — -making now a sign to his men, they 
returned to their canoe; which in the meanwhile 
had been brought back, and they recrossed the 
stream. • 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



But, since cofrectoi lieth in those hands. 
Which made th^ failt^ that we cannot correct--^ 
Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 
Who, when lie sees the hours ripe on earth. 
Will rain hot vengeance on ofienders' heads. 

SHixaa»KARK. 

A^'TJBR having traversed an inunense tract of 
country uod^er difficulties, which only Indians eould 
overeome in so short a time, and in parts seldom or 
never trodden by human foot; the miko widi his 
Ibon-in-law had at last arrived at the place of their 
destination, as we have seen. 

Their diffieulties had begun as soon as they had 
issued from the Red riven The Qumerous man* 
sions on the bank of the Mi99ifi3ippi, thq scattered 
villages, the threpteoing mien, of the black and 
white people, and the su9piciou9 glances, with which 
they were measured on their passage; had augured 
to them an evil reception. These diffieulties were 
by no means diminished, when they at last beheld 
the city^ with jits bustle and warlike preparations^ 
and the thousands of brick and stone buildings, eve* 
ry one of which was considered by them as an im- 
pregnable fortress. 

It was therefore with no little satisfaction, that 
the miko heaixl the well-known voice- of his young 
white brother, the Englishman; and the desire <? 
joining him, who might direct theicft in this civilissed 
wilderness, contributed greatly to the haste, with 
. whidi they darted after th^ steam boat. They were 

16* 
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driven off the bank with a contemptuous roar, that 
stung the proud chiefs to the quick. It was the 
first shock that their pride had received, and thejr 
landed under gloomy forebodings. They neglected 
none of those precautions, which they would have 
taken in their own villages; but, unacquainted with 
the mixed character of the population of the big 
village, as they called the city, they considered the 
prisoners as secure in the canoe, as if they had been 
in their own town. They doubted not in the least, 
that the pirates had escaped with the assistance of 
the whites, as they called the Americans, and that 
even the chief himself had connived at it. The cool- 
ness with which he had received the news, and the 
manner in which they had been arrested in their 
pursuit, confirmed them greatly in their suspicion. 
When they had again land^ on the left shore, 
they were received with a low, taunting laugh, that 
resounded from the idlers, who had gathered round 
the drunken Indians. The two chiefs exchanged 
{Significant glances, but their countenances betrayed 
not the least B^mptam of what was passing in their 
minds. Gaha mid proud, they disposed of the Oco- 
nees, by leading them with the' rest of the men to 
the lodging which had been assigned to them, while 
they themselves, went, accompanied by the sergeant, 
. to the residence of the general. He received them, 
Surrounded by several officers of the staff, and his 
adjutfioits. His countenance had assumed an ex- 
pression of condescension, that, equally far from su- 
percilious haughtiness and forward familiarity, seem- 
ed calculated to inspire them with a salutary respect 
The Indians stood a considerable while before the 
general, who was alternately eyeing his visiters, fc 
whose mien something like a calm sullenness was 
clearly legible; he opened the conversation by say- 
ing— 

<< The pirate has cheated the men of the two 
chiefs — I am sorry for it^^ 
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: The Indians gave no answer, they kept their eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

" But/' demanded the general, " how has the pi- 
rate found out the path that leads to the wigwams of 
my red brethren?" 

*^ The thief wanted to kill the buffalo and the 
deer,'' replied the old miko. 

The general seemed satisfied. 

"The chief of the white," resumed he, after a 
pause, "has weighed the words of his young bro- 
ther, the chief of the Cumanchees, and has found 
them good. He has set his white brother free." 

The countenance of the Oumanchee brightened 
with satisfaction. Tokeah, however, was unmoved 
to all appearance. 

**And why did the miko of the Oconees take the 
promise from the youth, that he would not tell to 
the white men, where he has his villages. Are the 
Oconees rapacious wolves, that they hide themselves 
in their holes, afraid of being seen by daytime?" 

"Does my great father like to show what is dear 
to him to thieves?" replied the old Indian. " The 
Oconees do not hide their wigwams from the white 
men, but from the white thieves who come to steal 
their cattle and their corn, and to burn their wig- 
wams. They want to live in peace with them, and 
far from them." 

" And the old chief has quitted the good lands of 
his fathers, and gone into a bad country on the Salt- 
lake, where the shells cut hismocasins." 

" If the red man has a handsome woman who 
will not cook for him, and make his hunting shirt 
and his mocasins, he sends her back to her father's 
wigwam, and takes an uglier woman, who will do 
for him what he wants, and will not run after the 
young men. Tokeah," continued he, "has lived 
in the land of his fathers, and among the white men, 
with his people. If their horses or their cattle 
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went aeroM flie lioe, they dimt not go and catch 
them, and if they did, the whites took their Kves, as 
if they were boffaloa* If the cattle of the white men 
caoie over oar lioes they came and took fhetin, and 
those of the red men too. Tokeah cannot live wi& 
such men." 

^* But/' said the general^ <^ have the red men no 
bad brethren among themselves? There are bad 
men among every people." 

^< The red men," replied the Indian^ ^ punish 
their bad men, and they drive them from their vil- 
lages; but the ^ite men," shaking his head, ^' take 
the part of their bad brethren. It is far to the great 
fiither, and he does not hear the cries of his red chil* 
dren; and Tokeah is therefore going where he will 
never see their trail." 

<< And so the chief of the Oeonees is going to the 
Comanchees, and has brightened the link with 
them?" demanded the general, as if willing to elicit 
sometiiing more from the reserved old man« 

The chief of the Cumanchees," said the old man, 
in a melancholy tone, '< is the son of the miko; he 
took into his wigwam, her whom he had delivered 
from the fire death." 

% << Wh^e is the woman?" demanded the gen- 
eral. 

** She is now laid low," replied the Indian. 

" And how came this about?" 

^< The balls of the pirate have pierced her heart.'' 

A long pause ensued. The general had j)robably 
caught a glimpse of the further views of the old chief, 
whose inveterate enmity towards the white was so 
clearly legible in his mien; and perhaps with the in- 
tention of impressing El Sol with a better opinion, 
he said. — 

<^ There is no doubt that the red men have sufier* 
ed in some points from the whites, but they have 
certainly done as much wrong to us as we did to them. 
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They should remember that we are as lawful pos- 
sessors of the land as they are^ and certainly the 
strongest. We could have made them slaves, and 
sent them into our mines as the Spaniards did. We 
have left them their lands, and treated them as 
brethren.'' 

" The Great Spirit," returned the old chief, "has 
made the big river run from wj^ere the snow fallS; 
towards the land where the sun shines very warm, 
and burns the fiace of man. He has siven to the red 
men, and to the white men plenty of lands. Why 
are the white men never satisfied, and stretch out 
their hands for what belongs to their red brethren^ 
and take, with every summer, more of the lands 
where their fathers are buried?'' 

" The whites have bought their land from the 
red men, and it is therefore their just property." 

f^ They have made the red men drunk with their 
firewater, and then cheated them out of their landSj" 
replied the old Indiad. 

''Chief," said the general, not without vehemence, 
''the Great Spirit has made the lands for the white 
men, and for the red men, that they may live on 
the fruits Which grow on the earth, and dig the soil, 
and plough the ground; but not for hunting grounds, 
that some thousands of red men may find deer, 
where millions of happy people might live peace- 
fully. If you keep those lands which are left to you, 
and plough and hoe the ground, you may live as 
well^s we do, and as independently as we live— you 
will have the same right as we have. But if you 
choose a roaming hunting life, you must abide the 
consequences, and look for the desert." 

"The Great Spirit has made very big spiders in the 
country where Tokeah lived," said the old Indian, 
" and many of them will kill a bird. These spiders 
said to the red bird, look, we will let you alone, 
and we will not break the peace with you, but you 
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nuut not. tear our nets. The poor red birds kept 
ia their neats^ and waited there for a. long time. 
Huogu^ drove them out of it. When they stirred^ 
they found all the woods overrun with the nets oif 
the big spiders, and the poor red birds fell into them; 
and the big spiders sucked out their blood, and 
made them die a slow death. The whites ace the 
spiders, the red me^ are tiie red bird& Their tribes 
were many, but they are swept from the face of the 
earth; they died by the firewater, Mid the cunning 
of the whites. Tokeah will go far from them. ^' 

*^ That you may do, aa I told you,'' said the gene^ 
ral, whose ire began to increase^ '^ the white men 
will not sow briers in your patb whatever your der 
signs may be; but I want you to know, that we are 
both genecouft in rewarding our friends^ and. have 
sufiScient power to pimish our. enemies. '' 

When he had spdua these wotds, he turned fi|>m 
the old man. towards tiie young' chi^ and having a 
while paused, he said—- . 

/<My young brother is a^a going to join his 
people^ He will tell them how much the chief of 
the whites^ honours the young warrior, who 
has been just towards his white brethren, and he 
will brighten the link between the white and the 
red men.'^ 

He stepped towards the table, took a gold medal 
suspended by a. silken band, and hung it round the 
neck of the young wairior. 

<< Take this,'' said he, '< as a token of friendship 
from the white chief, and be in future as you have 
been hitherto, the friend of the white people, and if 
you again see a victim oppressed, then remember 
the donor, and hasten to his relief 

The Indian suffered the medal to be hung round 
his neckband then laying his left hand on his breast, 
he took with his right, uie hand of the general, and 
putting it on his forehead^ he bowed. Ho then 
stepped back. 
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<< The chief of the CamancHees goes on a loilg 
path) and he will not see the great white chief any 
more, of whom the tongue of the red men talks, as 
of one of the greatest warriors. But he will tell his 
Pawnees of the Tojsask village, of the great and just 
chief of the whites, that they may spare the lives of 
his brethren. But,'' added he, and his mien as- 
sumed a loftiness that startled even the^ed veterans, 
*^ my great father may tell his brethren, that they 
must never cross the waters which Wacondah has 
made to si^paratelhered from the while men. El 
Sol must do as Wacondah and his father have bid- 
den. The chief of the Cumanohees could not save 
the l^rethren of the great chief. '' 

^< Farewell, noUe youth!" said the general, 
sl^etching out his hand, which was taken by the 
young m^n with marked defereiice. 

All the offioers shook hands with him, and the ge- 
neral, waving bis hand to the miko, both chiefs again 
left the saloon, followed by the orderly, who con« 
ducted them to their lodging^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A double blessing is a double graccy 
Occa^on smiles upon a second leave. 

Shakspeare. 

The night passed to both our parties, in a state of 
mind little different from that of a prisoner of war, 
who is on the eve of setting out for his home. 
The Indians looked at the splendid dwelling and 
entertainment, which the liberality of their white 
father had provided for them, with a momentary 
curiosity; again relapsing into that stale of excite- 
ment, that might be compared to the inquietude 
with which the king of the African desert is seen, 
pacing up and down his iron cage, warily glancing 
at every opening that could give him a chance to 
break forth. 

Arthur Graham and Rosa were scarcely less agi- 
tated. There were many causes that contributed 
to banish sleep from the eyes of the Englishman. 
This interview with th^ general, had left a deep im- 
pression on his mind, mixed with a feeling of hum- 
bled pride. He had, no doubt, been treated in a just 
and lawful manner; but, at the same time, it seemed 
with a coldness, the remembrance of which, still 
caused a chilling sensation in the heart of the chi- 
valrous Englishman. To this humiliating, at least 
not very pleasing, thought, came the idea of a dear 
mother, whose heart might be broken at the loss of 
her two only children, of his sister, and then of 
Gabriella, whose tearful eye betrayed the pang, 
which tore her bosom — Rosa herself, too, of whose 
ulterior, he was still uncertain. " Will they give 
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her up?'* did he repeatedly ask himself, " will they 
not force her back? and, if they do — '^ 

His heart shrunk from further thoughts. 

Similar were the fears of Rosa, though her agita- 
tion sprung from another source. She loved so 
deeply; every pulse throbbed for Arthur; it was 
her first, her only love, and ghe gave herself up to 
the glowing passion in the sweetest anticipation. 
But he was, she now felt more than ever, so much 
above her; he moved so gracefully among the fair 
Creoles; he had attracted the eyes of the fairer of the 
two. Love is sensitive, and the long, lingering glances 
of Gabriella had not escaped her. Her heart sadden- 
ed at the thought of her own unworthiness and sim- 
plicity. She was but a child of the forest, simple 
aod uneducated. 

Such, and similar fears, agitated the poor maiden, 
and kept her awake through the night; morning had 
not yet dawned, when she sprung from her couch, 
and resumed her dress; she paused, and listened; no 
sound was to be heard in the houses all was buried 
in sleep and silence. She sat down and watched 
another hour, and now footsteps were heard ; some 
one canae up stairs, she opened the door, it was a fe- 
male servant. 

" Where is Arthur?" demanded she, with a low 
whisper, as if afraid of being overheard. 

<^ In his room," answered the girl. 

"Tell him to come to Rosa, she is waiting for 
him," said the innocent maiden. 

The negro girl shook her head. 

<< A gentleman," said she, <^ must not go into a la- 
dy's sleeping room." 

Poor Rosa blushed deeply. 

"I will tell Bambo," said the girl, " but I must 
not go there." 

She went dowu, and returned again in a few mi- 
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nutes, saying, that the gentleman was dressed, and 
wished to see her in the drawing room. 

'< Oh! lead me there/' she said, tripping after the 
girl. 

She entered, when Arthur and the senator walk- 
ed from the second door into the room. 

The morning salutations were whispered scarcely 
audibly. Rosa slipped on a pelisse, and taking the 
arm of the senator, they went down stair» followed 
by a servant They knew, what awaited them—? 
and not a word was spoken. The streets were 
deserted, the pale fiickering light of a not yet ex- 
tinguished lamp, announced the morning twilight. 
Scarcely a human form was to be seen, except the 
sentinels, who paced up and down at their posts. 
They found a waiter stationed before the public 
house, who conducted them into the parlour, where 
the Indians sat assembled in deep and grave consulta- 
tion. The young chief rose, and advanced towards 
the entering visiters to receive Rosa, whom he led 
to the settee close to Tokeab, and pointed silently 
to two empty chairs. Arthur surveyed, for a mo- 
ment, the Apollo like form of the lofty young In- 
dian — the complete picture of a noble highland chief, 
but for his colour — and then sat down, not without 
uneasiness* The old miko had scarcdy looked up, 
and continued in his deep musing. After a long 
pause he turned his head, and looking round, said in 
the Indian tongue — 

" Where is the White Rose, whom Tokeah pick- 
ed up from among the horsea in the woods? Has 
she forgotten the beaver skins which the miko gave 
to the white trader, that she might drink of his wo- 
man's milk, and not wither away for want of food/' 
Rosa began to look pale, at the words. 

"Tokeah," continued the old man, "took her 
into his wigwam, and made her theibremost among 
the girls of the red men. 
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Again he paused. 

*^ Shall the old miko have no daughter? Will 
the White Rose leave her father, who has given her 
food, and follow a stranger? Who will cook his ve- 
nison when he returns froni the hunting grounds? — 
Tokeah has given the White Rose to a great chief, 
that the heart of ^he old miko maj^ find joy in his 
children, and that their voices may sweeten his days, 
when he shall be no longer able to hunt the buffa- 
lo.'* 

" Father r^ exclaimed Rosa, writhing with ago- 
ny. 

''Here is the bravest of the braves," said the old 
chief, risinrg slowly, and with solemnity taking her 
hand, and laying it in that of El Sol. 

Arthur and the senator stood in mute and dread- 
ful suspense. Without comprehending his words, 
they understood their meaning; yet, such was the 
stern solemnity of the withered, ghastly-looking 
old man, that they sat riveted, in breathless anxie- 
ty, without being able to move. 

El Sol had listened, all the while, with a forbear- 
ance, which, though evidently painful to him, was 
too essential a part of good breeding with an Indian, 
not to be strictly observed. He received the hand 
of Rosa; arising at the same time, and turning to the 
old miko, he said in a low solemn tone-^— 

*' Wacondah has spoken; his voice calls El Sol to 
the prairies of the Cumanchees; he will find a wife 
there, as his father did. The sons of El Sol shall be 
wholly Cumanchees. Never will he lead a wife into 
his wigwam, whose heart is turned to another. El 
So! has already staid too long with the White Rose; 
he has beheld her— he will never forget her; but he 
must not look at her any more." 

He led the maiden, in silence, towards Arthur, 
who arose and grasped her hand. 

''My young brother," said he, in broken Eng- 
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lish, ^^ has kept what he has promised to the miko, 
and El Sol will keep what he has promised to Ca- 
noodahy his daughter, who is laid low. " 

The young chief returned again to the settee, and 
sat down. 

^* Listen, then," resumed the old man, in the En- 
glish language, ^< that you may remember the talk 
of the miko. — ^When the White Rose lay beneath 
the horses and their hoofs, on the road that leads 
from the big village where we are now, through the 
country of the Choctaws, she was a sucking babe, 
who could not tell the tale, how she came into the 
hands of the miko of the Oconees, and who were 
those that gave her birth. Tokeah has watched for 
his daughter more than for his life. His thoughts ran 
otiierwise; but the Great Spirit has spoken with the 
tongue of his son, and his voice must be fulfilled. 
There is the talk, which the miko of the Oconees, 
held with one of the traders, that it may be remem- 
bered, and not die with him.'' 

He handed the youth a paper, sealed with a wa- 
fer, in which the chain was enclosed. 

"The red men," continued he, " know their bre- 
thren from their paint, the white know them from 
their clothes. There are the clothes which the 
White Rose wore, when Tokeah saved her from the 
knives of his people. They will show to you the 
father, whose child she is. The thief of the Salt- 
lake, has robbed my young white brother and his 
sister. He will find," said he, pointing to the tra- 
velling trunk, "what the thief has sent into the vil- 
lage of the red men. My brother," added he, " is a 
true friend of the red men; his tongue is not forked. 
What the great chief of the Cumanchees has done, 
no white man would do. — ^Be it so! Will my bro- 
ther clear the path of the White Rose from briers? 
and will he lead her into his lodge as his only 
wife?" 
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He cast a searching glance at the youth, when he 
spoke the Words. 

" I Will/' replied the Englishman. " I will give 
you my word of honour, that her whom I take from 
your hands, is my truly beloved wife, so help me, 
God!" 

The old man raised himself up, and placing his 
hands on the forehead of Rosa, he said in a low 
voice — 

" Farewell, my daughter. May the (Jreat Spirit 
clear your path from briers!" 

She threw herself on the heck of the old man, 
and hung there for a while speechless. He suffered 
it She then turned, with the humblest grace to- 
wards El Sol, crossed her hands on her bosoih, and 
bowed. Not a Word more was spoken; the Indiati 
sat silently down. The senator took the rifle and 
the knife, with the rest of the fatal tndian outfit, 
from the servant, and laid it on th6 floor, and then 
left the room. 

When they came down stairs, tI)e}rfodild two In- 
dians with the trunk and the packet. The carriage 
of the senator was at the door. The servants 
put both articles into it, and it rolled, agaiD> home- 
wards. The morning had, in the nleanwhile, 
advanced, and when they entered the di'awing-room, 
they found the family assembled. The parting 
scene, however, had left a deep impression on their 
minds, and they received the iporhing compliments 
in silem^e. Eleanor tripped round and round, with 
a face that was a little soured; her eoriosity had 
been put to a hard trial, and was, in fact, the only 
motive of her early rising: her noisy movements 
had awakened the whole house> mother, brother, 
and sisten As soon as she understood the princi- 
pal persons had again escaped, without begging her 
leave — she could keep silence no longer. 

16* 
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^' Where have you been, papa?" demanded Eiea- 
uor, a little nettled, that they had gone without aakr 
ing her leave. ** Very soon, I shall believe, that 
we are in an enchanted castle. Nothing but mys- 
teries. Here we are running up stairs, and down 
stairs, and looking, and waiting, and you are all 
over the city." 

Rosa flew on her neck. — 

" Oh, do not be angry; we saw my father." 

^< Father?" demanded Eleanor, <<you do not mean 
the Indian?" 

"Yes," replied Rosa. 

" Oh, do not call that nasty savage, father." 

" That is not the voice of my Eleanor," said the 
senator, with rather a stern accent. " Few fathers 
would have done what these Indians did.'^ 

He explained now to his family, what he had 
just witnessed. 

Eleanor had tripped up to the window, and saw 
the trunk and packet carried into the house. Its exte- 
rior was too promising, not to excite the curiosi- 
ty of the merry girl; she opened the room of the sa- 
loon, and went into the corridor. 

The senator cast a significant glance at Arthur. — 

" There is some attractive power," whispered he, 
with a smile — "we must satisfy the troublesome 
girl." 

The servants brought both trunk and box into the 
drawing-room. 

" Do you like to see Indian fashions?" demand- 
ed the Creole of his daughter^ while the servant open- 
ed it. 

The girls tripped towards the open trunk, with 
an awe with which a connoisseur would approach 
the veiled painting of a Raphael d'Urbino. Elea- 
nor lifted one of the robes with a sort of respect, 
that extorted from her father a fit of laughter. 
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** For heaven's sake,'^ exclaimed she, " where 
does that come from?'' 

'< Not from the Indians, certainly," said the plan- 
ter. 

** And that?" taking another. **But what is 
this ?" catching up the morocco casket. 

^^ Indian beads, in all probablity," returned the 
planter. 

Arthur opened it — a necklace of brilliants, with 
bracelets and ear-rings of sparkling stones, dimmed 
their eyes, and attracted even the attention of the 
Creole. 

<<They are, indeed, beautiful; worth more than a 
hundred thousand franks," said he. ^^See, Elea- 
nor, in what manner the Indians provide for their 
children. " 

" Oh! tell me," said the girl, with an air of droll 
impatience — " where such as these are made?" 

** In London," replied Arthur, " and for my sis- 
ter." 

"Oh, they will exactly suit Rosa!" exclaimed 
the girl, taking at the same time the measure of 
Rosa. " Come, now^ child ! come! we must dress 
you — we have every thing; come! — come!" and 
each of them taking bold of Rosa, ran with her to 
their apartment. 

When the troublesome spirits were gone, Arthur 
unfolded the packet. They left the child's dresses 
to the examination of Madam Gentillon, and began 
to pore over the writing — which they deciphered^ 
with no little difficulty. It stated that the miko of 
the Oconees, while still living on the lands of his 
fathers, met on the road that leads through the coun- 
try of the Chocktaws, from the big village of the 
white men, on the endless river, a party of warriors 
of the Chocktaws of the six villages. In the midst 
of them, were four white men and three white wo- 
men, one of whom, was very young, and very ten- 
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dWf moonted on horses. A fight eosaed between 
the Oconees and the Chocktaws^ who were at war, 
and the latter were put to flight That the four white 
men, who had killed many braves of the Oconees, 
were caught by them and scalped with the women; 
none but the child was sared. The clothes of the 
women, were very fine, says the same naanuscript, 
and they got for them and their beads, a great mamr 
blankets and guns. Here the information ceased. 
There was no date, no name whatsoever. 

<<The information/' said the senator, <'is pre- 
cious, and may lead to disclosures. But let us see 
fiirther." 

They now examined the gold chain; it was of 
Mexican workmanship, and of extraordinary fine- 
ness. On it hung a plain medallion, on the 06^ side 
of which was engraved a coat of arma, surmounted 
with a coronet — three Saracen heads, with a sabre 
over them. On the other side were engraved the 
letters, « J. d' A.'' ^ 

** This coat of arm«,'' said the senator, who 
prided himself not a little on his descent from an 
old French family. <<This coat of arms shows 
clearly an ancient family. I understand samething 
about heraldry. But the medallion is too thick for 
its small size — it must open." 

He tried it on several sides; at last forcing a nee- 
dle into the narrow edge — it opened, and a gentle- 
man in Spanish uniform, with the cross of the Or- 
der of Calatrava appeared— ^but still no nlime. 

« It is the portrait of her father, there i» no doubt. 
Her very features. She is certaiiily of a good family ; 
but how she came into the woods of the Cbocktgws, 
is really beyond my comprehension.*' 

<< Mr. Graham," said Madam Gentitlon, who had 
likewise finished her task, and with no better suc- 
cess; ** I have been so fortimate as to find out a 
person who will answer your wishes and purs. 
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Madam Grillard has relatives in Jamaica, and she 
intended long ago to pay them a visit. I sent yes- 
terday for her, and she is quite willing to accom- 
pany you, provided she is permitted to do so by the 
general." 

*' There is little question about that," replied the 
senator. " I am really glad of it. Without female 
companions, I could not see how you were to take her 
along. Delicacy towards those, with whom we are 
going to enter into closer ties, is the daughter of re- 
spect, and the mother of happiness. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary to lay the case before the com- 
mander.'^ He sat down and wrote a few lines, 
which he gave to a servant. ** I am afraid," said 
the senator, <^ you will have a hard game with the 
girls. Th,ey are so fond of her, that I am sure, the 
mere mention of parting, will fall heavy on them — 
they are just coming." 

The trio returned with Rosa, again metamor- 
phosed. A light green riding-dress, enclosed her 
sylph-like form, and was bound round her waist by 
a girdle, with a gold aigrette. She moved with an 
easy, graceful step towards Arthur, and looking ti- 
midly, and yet confidently up to him, said — 

"See, what my sisters have done with poor 
Rosa," laying at the same time, her hand 6n his 
arm. 

"Fie, for shame!" whispered Eleanor — "you 
must not do that. " 

" Why not?" said she, clasping his arm still fast- 
er, as if afraid, lest he might escape her. 

" Be a little more distant, a little more proud, and 
cold — ^you must, by no means, show to the lords 
of the creation, as they call themselves, what is 
passing in this weak corner," pointing to the heart. 

" But Rosa cannot conceal, what her heart speaks 
go loudly." 

" Mistaken child," said the vivacious girl. « But 
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we will teach you-^in six months you will te a ])ro- 
fieient soholar/' 

<< But she deports to-day/' said the senator. 

<^ Who?" asked i>oth Eleanor and Gabriella^ in a 
tone, whose vehemence but little concealed their un- 
pleasant sensations. 

** Rosa— ^perhaps, in a few hours." 

*'How, papa?^' said Eleanor, "you again jest 
with your poor girls; but if you knew how you are 
tormenting us, you would not do it'^ 

'< I speak truth,'' said the senator. 

For a while the girls looked at their father, then 
at Rosa, and again at Arthur, with a mien, in which 
the roost unpleasant surprise was strongly depicted* 

*^ And is it really so? And will you Mr. &raham 
leave us, and take Rosa with you?" 

<*I must," said Arthur — "a dear, and pexiiaps 
a heart-broken mother, and my poor sister, demand 
it imperiously." 

<' Oh! you may go," said EUeanor, a little pee* 
vishly, ^^h&t leave us Rosa — you cannot take her 
along with you." 

!•; < < All die preparations are made — Madam Gritlard 
will accompany Rosa," said the father. 

<<Do not leave us, Rosa," begged both girls, each 
taking her by an arm. '< Remain with us, Rosa— Ar-* 
thur will soon return." 

" Return! and Arthur will go without Rosa," 
said she, slowly, as if afraid of giving utterance to 
her fears. 

Her eye became dim, ber whole countenance had 
changed into a deadly paleness; Artl^ur flew towards 
her; he placed his ari^ round hen 

** Arthur will not go without Rosa," said he, in 
a soothing tone, "nothing shall again separate us." 

For a moment she looked up to him, as if doubt- 
ing his words. When, however, his open confiding 
eye met hers^ she said, — 
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^'AHhur must not go witi)init Rbst. It wottid 
break her heart/' laying her hand oa her bosom^— 
^^ Arthur has f^omised her red &tfaer, to become a 
brother to hen*' 

** It would not do,'* said the Creole— •♦* it would 
really break her heart." 

The certainty of losing their new friend, and 
more eispeeially fiosa^ whose transcendent beauty, 
and harmless innocence had won the hearts of all the 
family, threw a gloom over the circle, which soon 
brought tears into the eyes of the girls. The break- 
fast passed over in deep silence, as did the following 
hour. It seemed a second, to those who wished to 
prolong it to years. 

Madam Grillisird now made her appeitrance. She 
was an elderly lady, of the true French school; she 
had spent the greatest part of her ]ife in educating 
the children of the wealthier Creoles; she entered 
her office as duenna, almost as soon as she came into 
the parlour, by casting a half f(»*biddifig look at 
Rosa, whose hand was still locked in those of Ar- 
thur. 

*^ And so soon ready," demanded the senator. 

'« Happily I kept myself in readiness/* returned 
' the lady, " though it was intended my* journey 
should take another direction." 

<< Ah I I understand, up the Mississippi. I trust, 
the Englishmen would not be so ungallant as to 
pliinder our ladies. " 

" The French," said she, " are the most gallant 
people, and yet — " 

*^True," said the senator. 

"However!" exclaimed Eleanor, who had trip- 
ped to the window — " you do not intend to take 
all these moveables to Jamaica, madam?" 

** And where else, miss?^' returned Madam Gril- 
lard, sharply; 
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<< Come and see, papa,'^ aaid the droll girl, a t^ar 
still twinkline in her eye. 

A wagon, loaded with a dozen trunks, and a do- 
zen more boxes, halted before the house. 

^< You cannot take these things to Jamaica,'^ said 
the senator, who, notwithstanding his efforts,, could 
not suppress a smile. ^^ They would freight a boat 
of twenty tons burden — you have but one carriage^ 
£uid I am uncertain whether I shall be allowed to 
send mine along." 

'^ Charming!" exclaimed Eleanor, <^ that will 
gain us another hour." 

But it passed as quickly as the former, and Madam 
Grillard returned sooner than was expected, with 
her diminished, stock; still sufficient, however, to af- 
fright a poor gentleman, who was destined to sit in a 
carriage, blocked up on every side, with such agree- 
ables. 

The senator now sent word to the adjutant, at Ar- 
thur's request He soon made his appearance in 
the carriage of the commander; after having saluted 
the company, he said to Arthur: — 

^^ The general has directed me to deliver his best 
wishes to Mr. Graham, and the young lady, for a 
happy journey. He has not the least objection 
to the departure of Madam Grillard." 
The Englishman bowed politely. 
<^ I am Further to inform Mr. Graham, that the 
commander of the British forces, has expressed his 
desire to have as soon as possible the pleasure of see- 
ing Mr. Graham. His carriage will be waiting half 
way between the two camps." 

The information was received by the Englishman, 
with another silent bow. 

The hour of separation was now eome. The re- 
gret was unfeigned, and fell heavy, on the whole no- 
ble-minded family. It was long before Arthur could 
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tear himself from the almost paternal embrace of 
the Creole. The pairing scene with Madam Gen- 
tillon, was shorter, but not less affectionate. It was 
atill shorter with Eleanor. He now took the hand of 
Gabriella. , 

** The interest," said he, in a low whisper, — 
'^ which the noble Miss Gentillon lias taken in my 
fate, at a period when I seemed to deserve it so lit- 
tle, will for ever be one of my sweetest recollec- 
tions." 

"Mr. Graham," said Gabriella, with dignity, 
<^ was unhappy and suffering, and this gave him a 
claim to the sympathy of — " 

The senator now approached, and cut short a scene, 
which, he felt, cojuld not but increase the heart*-ache 
of his daughter. 

<^ Rosa," said Mrs. Gentillon, while she held the 
maiden in her arms, looking mildly into her face — 
" you have no father, no mother, on the wide earth. 
Your father is in heaven — love him, that he may 
never desert you; may you never lose your inno- 
cence in the refinement of the world, and if hea- 
ven ever calls you to the important duties of a wife, 
and of a mother, be as good and as virtuous a ma- 
tron, a^ yoii are a chilij — God bless you !" 

The mother passed the sobbing maiden into the 
hands of her daughters. The adjutant stood a si- 
lent and respectful spectator. . He had waited for a 
quarter of an hour, and had even retreated into d 
corner of the drawing*room, in order not to disturb 
the parting moments of this excellent family. The 
senator observed him, and separating the lovely 
girls, he said — ^ 

** Come, it is time — our friend is waiting." 

They moved slowly towards the door, as if* desi- 
rous of postponing their separation for a few mo- 
ments longer. The carriage of the general, with 
that of the senator was if^aiting; the latter, loaded 
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with the moveables of Madam Grillard. By the 
side of the coachman sat Mirza, the favourite slave 
of Gabriella. 

<< How is this?'^ exclaimed Arthur, pointing to 
the girl. 

" You are likely to want her,'* said the senator. 
'< There will scarcely be a superfluity of female ser- 
vants in your camp.** 

** Farewell! generous, kind-hearted beings!** ex- 
claimed Arthur, overpowered by so much kindness 
apd attention. 

Both the gentlemen helped the ladies into the car- 
riage, and stepped in after them. Once more they 
waved their hands; the carriages then wheeled 
round, and rolled towards the levee, along the road 
we have mentioned. They passed the lines, and 
about a mile from the American breast-works, the 
equipages of the English commander were waiting. 
The heart of Arthur beat hieh, his blood ran more 
quickly, when he again beheld the brilliant uniform 
of Old England. A tear rolled down his cheek, 
and as the carriage halted, he threw himself in 
speechless emotion, into the arms of the English ad- 
jutant. For a moment both the young men held 
each other embraced; they. then liastened to the 
carriages to help the ladies to descend. When they 
had alighted, Arthur seized the hand of the Ameri- 
can adjutant, and said^ in a mild dignified tone — 

"My humble thanks are due to you, sir; will 
you assure your general of my high respect?** 

The gentlemen bowed, and they stept into their 
carriages. They rolled slowly towards their respec- 
tive camps, to give the other two carriages time to 
come up with them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



As did iEneas old Anchises bear. 
So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders; 
But then JGneas Dare a living load — 
Nothing so heavy as these woes of mine. 

ShAKSP£AR£> 

We again return to the Indians, whom we find 
pursuing their way towards the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, followed by their warriors and a couple 
of black men, who carried the provisions which the 
commander had ordered for them. 

Tokeah cast, from time to time, an involuntary^ 
lingering look into the doors and windows of the 
houses; as if he wished to meet an object, that had 
become necessary to him from habit. Gradually as 
they emerged from the mazes of buildings, and 
approached' the rising ground, their steps became 
quicker, their gait more. firm. It seemed as if the 
purer air imparted to them new strength for their 
hazardous and long journey. They had now a 
course of more than eight hundred miles before 
them, and had to ascend the Mississippi, whose 
strong current was against them. When they ar- 
rived at the fatal spot where their canoe was lying, 
they found the Pawnee seated under the bank; but 
without arms, and almost without dress. A shout 
of joy burst from the followers of El Sol. The 
chief turned sternly towards his men— 

^^ The rjpd men must not be the laughing stock of 
the whites,'' said he, casting a significant glance at 
a gc6up of idlers, who had assembled round them. 

The Pawnee warrior had riseui and advancing to- 
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wards the chief with a downcast look, stood si- 
lent. 

" The cunning of the thieves was very great, to 
cheat so brave a warrior, '' said Et Sol, in a soothing 
tone. 

The warrior looked up into the face of the young 
chief, as if to read its expression, and then laid his 
left hand on his bosoxn^ 

"SheyahJ" continued he — "it is not good for 
the Pawnees to stay longer with the white serpents. 
We will go to thC' hunting grounds." 

" And, are the thieves gone?" demanded the 
Pawnee, with an annihilating glance at the Oconees. 
" They would not have cleared their path, if She- 
yah had not been put on a false trail." 

" The Oconees are the brethren of the Pawnees, 
and of the Cumanchees," said the young chief — 
'^ my brother's eye must not look dark on them." 

They entered their light canoe and proceeded on 
their voyage. Ten weary days had elapsed before 
they beheld the mouth of the Red river; on whoSe 
banks the village of the Pawnees of the Toyask 
tribe lay. They had still more than four hundred 
miles to ascend the stream. Just above the junc- 
tion of the two mighty rivers, and on the opposite 
bank, there is a cove, formed by a protruding bluff; 
on the upper side of which, the current of the main 
stream rushes with impetuosity; turning suddenly 
to the right, to receive its new and last great tri- 
butary. There the canoe directed its course at the 
bidding of Tokeah. The aged chief, always taci- 
turn and stern, had, since the loss of both his 
daughters, become more so; be was absorbed in 
thought, and seldom did a word escape him. The 
young chief had watched the hapless, lone old 
man, with increasing tenderness. When the ca- 
noe had gained the little harbour, where hun- 
dreds of vast trees were riding quietly at anchor;^ 
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the old chief pointed to an immense cotton tree^ 
whose prostrate trunk stretched down into the ri- . 
ver, with its top buried in the mud. The canoe 
glided swiftly through the trees and halted at the 
point. The old man swung himself on the tree, 
and crept up the bank, followed by El Sol and the 
whole band. When he had reached the bank, he 
threw himself on the ground and lay for a minute 
motionless. The warriors stood round him; their 
eyes riveted on the miko, their heads sunk on their 
chests, their hands folded together, but not a sound . 
broke the solemn silence. 

^^ Earth !^' groaned the old man, still lying on 
the ground, and the wind raising his glossy, silvered 
hair — ^^ earth that hast seen the suns of him who 
gave birth to the son of the red men : — Tokeah, greets 
thee! Earth! where she is mouldering, whose 
breast he has sucked: — Tokeah, hails thee! The 
master of thy boundless forests, was he born; the 
miko of a mighty people, was he chosen, as his fa- 
thers were. A fugitive, he now stands on thy last 
boundary; an outcast from thy bosom, a stranger 
to thee, and to the graves of his fathers. Great 
Spirit, why hast thou done thus? — For countless 
summers the fathers of the Oconee have hunted on 
the banks of these waters, and swayed over a mighty 
people. Why must Tokeah wander into the wil- 
derness, and turn his back on the land of his fathers? 
Why must the memory of liim and of his race be 
torn from the earth? Speak, Great Spirit! Let To- 
keah have a sign, that he may know thy will!" 

The old man looked up to the wide vault of hea- 
ven with an imploring eye. It was overcast, the 
north blast moaned through the forest. Tokeah's 
eye became wistful. Again he sunk on the ground; 
jSi cold shudder seized him. 

^< Great Spirit, forgive!" muttered he, "thou 
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lookest dark on Tokeah, because he talks like a 
child." 

The chief now rose with majesty, and motioning 
to his friends, he said, with a melancholy solemnity*-* 

*^ Seven Summers Mve passed, since the miko of 
the Oconees turned his back on the land, where his 
forefathers dwelt. Two times he has crossed the 
big river since, unseen, alone, to lie on the graves 
of his fathers; he was hunted like the rapacious pan- 
ther that seeks its prey. It is for the la^t time, that he 
now stands on the lands where his fathers have lived. 
While he was in the great village of the white men, 
and in the painted walls of the wigwam, where their 
chief had put him with his brethren, his head rolled 
restless on the couch that was prepared for him, by 
the enemies of his race. * Go,' said the spirat of 
his father, who dwells in the green prairie; * go, 
to my grave, and collect from it the bones of him 
who gave life to thee, and of her whose breast 
gave thee suck; take them from their dark abode, 
and from those who scorn them, and who send 
their hoofed beasts to tread upon them. Let theifi 
repose in the same ground where my son and 
his people are dwelling, and rest them among the 
bones of the red men. Be not afraid of moving 
them; no curse shall attend thee.' Tokeah arose," 
continued the chief, *' when the spirit had spoken 
to himj and his soul was troubled. Again he laid 
down on the couch of the white men. * The hoe,' 
said the spirit of his father, * has passed over the 
hillock of death, where thy father lies; a short time, 
and his bones will be cast from it, and scattered in 
the winds.* " 

^* El Sol," said the bid nian, turning towards the 
young chief; "Tokeah inust do what the spirit of 
his father has bidden^ he must take the bones of his 
father; that they may rest undisturbed. He must 
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leave the chief of the Cumancheies for six suns^ and 
go to the plain, where his father lies buried.'' 

El Sol listened respectfully. 

<< Has the spirit of his father spoken to the miko 
of the Ooonees?" demanded he, after a pause, with 
a voice, whose low sounds resembled the rolling of 
the distant thunder. 

<^ He has," said the old man. 

" Then he must obey his vows. Great,"— ^dded 
he, and an involuntary shudder shook him — ^< great 
is the curse that hangs over those who move the 
bones. Their people turn with horror from them, 
and their names are cursed from father to son. But^ 
if a father has spoken, the son must obey. El Sol, 
and his men are the brethren of the miko, and they 
will go lyith him." 

<* The path of El Sol," said the old man, " lies 
towards the setting sun, that of Tokeah, towards his 
rising. El Sol is the son of the miko, but his 
eye must not dwell on the defaced hillock, where 
his father is buried." 

^< Never shall El Sol look at the shame of his fa^ 
ther," said the young man, 'Vbut he would follow 
the miko, and stop far from the grave — and he will 
wait there till his father returns." 

The old chief made an assenting nod, and the 
party moved towards the rising sun. With the 
morning of the fourth day, they found themselves 
on the foot of the mountain, into which the vast 
plains of Georgia swell, as they approach the Oconee 
river. 

<^Does my son see," demanded the old man, 
when they had emerged from the immen^ forest, 
through which their journey had led them — ^< yon- 
der big hills whose tops are clad in the morning 
mists? Behind these is the valley, where the bones 
of the miko's father repose." 

<< The miko must go then," said EI Sol. 
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** No, my son/* replied the old man. ** When 
the corpse of the father of Tokeah was laid low- — 
then the great prophet of his people spoke a curse 
on those, who would bring his bones in the light of 
the radiant orb, and make them white with shame. 
The light of heaven must no more behold them' — 
they were given unto the dark, and they must be 
lifted in the dark. Let us tarry till the radiant orb 
is beneath the world. '* 

The old man muttered a few words to his Ooo- 
nees, and they ran off on different sides, returning 
soon with a load of bark. They sat silently down, 
and joined the bark together into the form of a 
small coffin, which they covered inside and out, with 
the skins of the deers they had killed the day be« 
fore. A beam of satisfaction gleamed through the 
withered countenance of the old man, when he saw 
the coffin finished. He fastened a broad thong on 
both ends. 

<< In the bark of thy native woods, and clad in 
the skins of those deers which thou hast hunted-— 
thou shalt repose,'' said he. 

He then laid himself <]own, to enjoy that rest 
which he wanted so much, after the toils of a long 
and hazardous journey, and his woes of mind. 
When night had closed in, the old man rose, and 
laying the coffin on his shoulder, beckoned to his 
Oconees, and proceeded towards the grave of his fa- 
ther. • ' 

It was near midnight when they arrived in the 
valley. The waning moon flew through the thin 
veil of watery clouds, pouring only now and then 
her silvery rays on the Indians, who moved in pro- 
found silence, along the banks of a stream, through 
a range of colossal walnut trees. A light shudder 
fell oh the old man, as he passed through the well- 
known recesses of his country. His teeth were com- 
pressed, the spirits of his fathers^ he fancied^ were 
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hovering round him-^their voice whispering into 
his ears. Ever as he advanced^ his step j^cane 
quicker. A distant sound struck his ears — ^it was 
the barking of a dog. 

** Spirit of my father,'^ moaned he, ** the white 
men are near thy grave!" 

He now ran — ^he flew towards the spot. It was 
surrounded by a rati fence — its lovely wilderness 
was gone — the stalks of Indian corn were strewed 
on the ground — the trees had died — their barkless 
trunks stared like sd many ghosts into the deadly 
face of the old man. 

" Spirit of my father!'^ cried he, almost in ago- 
ny — " Where are the bones that have made thv 
strength, and from whom are the bones of thy sonr ' 

The plough had passed round the withered tree, 
whose ragged outlines seemed mourning in the pale 
moonlight over its decay. The old man fell sense- 
less to the gronnd. His followers bounded after, 
to assist him. 

*< Away !" muttered he, with a faint voice— 
** away from the ground, where a mighty miko lies 
buried — ^Tokeah will dig up his bones!'* 

With his hands he dug up the half-frozen ground. 
The sharp stone cut deep into the withered palms. 
The blood ran from his fingers, the skin was torn 
from them; but the haste of the Indian increased, 
as if afraid Nest some one might deprive him of 
his treasure; he bored, till he had turned up the 
whole, mass of earth, and collected all the remains 
of his father. For the first and only time in his 
life, tears gushed from his eyes. He ran towards 
the grave of his mother. The plough had here gone 
deeper. Only a few handfuls of earth covered her 
bones. With unutterable grief, he added her re- 
mains to those of his father. The moon poured her 
bright silvery light on the savage, as he lay on the 
ground before the coffin. 
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^^ Spirit of my father!" groaned he, << thou hast 
spoken true. The beasts of the white men have 
passed over thy bones; they have defaced thy grave. 
Look down from thy abode, and behold how thy 
child has done what thou hast bidden him! He will 
take them now, where no despiteful hand shall up- 
lift them. He will seek for them a place, where his 
own bones shall rest He will bury them among 
the people, who will revenge thee on thy nefarious 
intruders. Thou shalt look with joy on thy chil- 
dren, and glory in their deeds. But thy son is like 
an aged oak — the blast has withered his strength — 
the storm has shivered his limbs — his spirit groans. 
His children are his people. Spirit of my father, 
if thou beholdest the face of the Great Spirit, peti- 
tion him for thy son and his children." (The bark- 
ing was again heard.) '< I hear the sounds of the 
forerunner of the enemies of my race. Farewell ! 
my native land — ^farewell! trees, in whose shade To- 
keah has so often taken the cool mid-day breeze, 
after a long hunt Farewell! stream, in whose wa- 
ters he has so many times refreshed his limbs, and 
where he first paddled the canoe. Farewell! hills, 
on which his father taught him to send the quick ar- 
row." 

The moon poured once more her light from the 
flying clouds, and the barking was heard for the 
third time. 

" Great Spirit!" prayed he, *Hhou hast looked 
with a bright eye on the deed of thy child — ^show 
him his path to the prairies of the Cumanchees." 

The chief now arose, and laying the coffin softly 
on his shoulders, as if afraid to disturb the remains, 
be threw the thong over his neck and hastened back 
to the Cumanchees. ' 

" The spirit of my father has spoken true," said 
the old man, with melancholy solemnity. " The 
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plough has passed over the hillock that enclosed his 
hones— it was laid waste. ^* 

** Then let us go on our home-path," returned the 
chief — " and the Great Spirit will guide us.*' 

Again they crossed the Mississippi and entered 
the mouth of the Red river. 

Ten more days had now passed. They had long 
ago left the swampy regions of the Mississippi, and 
they found themselves on the high plains that sepa- 
rate the Arkansas from the western Louisiana. Be- 
fore them, lay the snow clad tops of the Oyask 
mountains; beyond which the immense prairies roll 
and swell towards the Rocky mountains. El Sol , 
pointed silently to the bright aerial tints, with 
which these outposts of the mighty ridges were 
crowned. 

"Behind these mountains,'' said he, "and far 
down where the sun shines mildly, and the bread tree 
grows high — there will my father repose." 

The sun was fast setting, as they landed on the 
extremity of a long table rock, that ran for about a 
mile along the left bank of the Red river, tie stept 
on the bank, and making his warriors a sign to fol- 
low him, proceeded towards a rock which arose in 
the midst of the bleak, salt prairie, in the centre of 
which, was a grotto, that protected them perfectly 
from the cold night blast. They were now near the 
imaginary boundary line, which the Pawnees of the 
Toyask tribe and their northern neighbours, the 
Osages, had marked for their hunting grounds. 

Tokeah, with his Oconees shivered with cold. 
Their constitutions had, during a sojourn of seven 
summers near the Gulf of Mexico, and in the midst 
of its watery exhalations, become in a manner re- ^ 
laxed, and they were keenly sensible of the frost. ' 
But not a word of complaint escaped them. £1 Sol 
motioned his Pawnees to light a fire in the grove — 
Tokeah looked in silence. 
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^< The no8e of the miko scents red men, tbejr are 
on our traily" said the old mao — ^^ the night fire^ 
will suide them.'^ 

'< My father must sleep/' said the young chief; 
<<£1 Sol will watch — his ears have caught their 
sounds/' 

They ate their night meal, and the Oconees stretch- 
ed themselves round the blazing fire, while the har- 
dier Pawnees Sought their beds before the grotte, on 
the frozen ground. El Sol was listening to a legen* 
dary tale of his Cumanchees, when a sound struck 
his ears. Both warriors sprung on their feet, and 
bent their ears in the direction whence the sounds 
proceeded. 

<^Dogs!" muttered he, "they will growl for sum- 
mers after their enemy, who has only struck them a 
blow, when it was in his power to destroy them,'' and 
touching his sleeping warriors, he darted towards 
the bank where the canoe lay. 

His men followed, with the old chief, after him. 
He beckoned his warriors into the canoe, which he 
pushed into the stream, while he himself stole with 
one of the Cumanchees, along the narrow frozen 
path that ran between the water's edge and the high 
table roek. The party obeyed, without uttering a 
word, and the canoe glided down the river, which 
they had a few hours before ascended, for about half 
a mile^ when a projecting rock barred the, ulterior 
progress, of the young chief and of the Cuman- 
chee. A few dwarf bushes had t^en root in the 
rock; he broke their branches down, and making 
the canoe a sign to approach, both young men en- 
tered it They land^ where the table, rock be^n, 
at no very considerable distance from the grotto. 
* A party of from thirty to forty savage were seen 
in the light of the young moon, about a quarter of 
a mile from the bank, and close to the rock, where 
they had taken their night's repose. Some bad dis- 




ihaunted^ and they examined the spot with that mi- 
nute attention, which an Indian bestows on the yes- 
tig6» of his enetaies. 

When the scouts had made their report, to him 
who seemed the chief of the band, he threw him^ 
self, with a dozen of the savages, from their horses; 
and, following the trail of our party, they compared 
and measured at the same time, each footstep with 
a quickness and agility, which rendered it dubi- 
ous, whether their eyes served them not quite as 
well, in the dim moonlight, as during the day time. 
It was not ld»g before they leaped again on their 
animals and bounded towards the bank, leaving the 
rest of the party neaur the rock. 

El Sol had in the meanwhile, wound his way 
up the bank; and, leaning himself on the rock, he 
beckoned his Pawnees to follow him. A ghastly 
smiie lighted their fierce countenances, as tney in- 
distinctly beheld their enemies. The young chief 
stood in silent suspense, his eye bent on the sa- 
vages, hi« ear turned in the direction from which 
he had come, when a faint, splashing sound wa^ 
heard. Motioning Tokeah and his Oconees to re- 
main in the canoe, he now crept along the ground, 
with a quickness, that would have led any specta- 
tor to doubt wbether he and his followers were 
human beings, or so many four footed aninials, 
making thehr way towards their prey. Perhaps, 
three minutes had elapsed sinee they had begun 
their serpentine motions, and they had now ap- 
proached the party of the remaining' Indians, from 
whom they were only separated by a slightly rising 
gFotind. These stood with the reins of their horses 
in their hands, intensely bent forwards in the direc- 
tion where th^r ishiefs had disappeared. 

7t»e north blast whistled wildly, and brought the 
low, hollow souttd# of the whispering Indians, dis- 
tinotly to the ears of the young Cumanchee. He 
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paused for a moment, then raisiog himself on hla 
kneesy he looked up towards the young moon. She 
issued now from a dark showery cloudy and poured 
her dim light over the dusky forms of the opposite 
savages. Slowly lifting his rifle. El Sol at length 
made a sign, and the next moment half a dozen of 
the savages fell prostrate to the ground. A tre- 
mendous yell rent the air from the bank. Quick as 
lightning the young chief bounded towards the 
guards. The reins, or rather halters, dropped from 
their hands, and they flew with the utmost precipi- 
tancy towards the river. Nothing short of the readi- 
ness and expertness of the young chief and his war- 
riors, could have succeeded in catching a dozen of 
the animals. So quick, however, were their move- 
ments, that the halters passed almost instantaneous- 
ly from the hands of their enemies into their own. 
A, neighing sound, a stamping noise, was all that 
was heard from the rest of the horses. Terror struck, 
they bounded up, snorted, and then rushed into the 
wild waste of the salt prairie. The young chief leap- 
ed on his horse, and galloping towards the bank, he 
picked up his rifle; his men followed him. They had 
scarcely entered the canoe, their horses swimming 
behind, when the quick report of rifles were heard — 
accompanied by a shower of arrows. 

" Will my son promise to the miko, to be a kind 
father to the Oconees?" said Tofceah, with a hollow 
voice; single balls still whistling about their ears. 

«^ A father and a brother,*' said the young chief. 
** But why doea my father talk thus, he will live 
long with his children?'* 

<< Will El Sol prorfiise it by the Great Spkit?" 
repeated the old man, in a more hollow tone. 

" He will,'* returned the young chief. 

<< Will he promise to bury Tokeah and his father 
among his people, the great Cumanchees?'* 

^' He will,'' said El Sol, with a light shudder. 
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*^ it is the will of the Great Spirit, that Tokeah 
shall not behold the lands of the Cumanchees, he i^ 
doomed to die on the lands of the whites.'^ 

He muttered a few words into the ears of one of 
jhis Oconees, and the savage burst into a yell of the 
wildest despair. El Sol seized the arm of the old 
man. His hands still grasped the coffin, which re- 
posed on his knees; but his frame was relaxed. A 
ball had entered his breast, and life was gone. The 
young chief threw himself over the corpse ip mute 
horror. A cold shudder passed over him. The ca- 
noe had long been made fast, before he awoke from 
his stupor; when at last the soft touch of his Cu- 
manchees made him aware of his danger, he took 
the corpse, and bearing it to the shore, seated it be- 
fore him on horseback. His men, after having de- 
stroyed the' canoe, followed, and they then moved 
on towards the village of the Pawnees, which they 
entered on the following day, amidst the appalling 
fiovinds of the death song, with the remains of the 
last of the mikos of the Oconees- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Ye gods look down. 
And from your sacred yials pour your graces. 
Upon toy daughter's head. 

Shakspeabc 

Yeabs had elapsed after these events. It was on 
a serene evening: — the setting sun was shedding his 
last rays throum the yellow tinted cotton and ba- 
nana trees, with which the dark green alleys of 
pruned coffee shrubs, that spread round Graham's 
seat, were studded. Gradually their lengthened 
shadows were losing themselves in the confused co- 
lourless hues of twilight. The distant hilb still 
gleamed in a garish sunshine. The evening breeze 
stole fresher and fresher from the seashore. The 
last sounds of the negro's songs had died away. 
Only the low notes of a straggling humming-bird 
about the flower beds, or the merry chattering of a 
parrot in the cocoa trees, were heard. All breathed 
peace and silence. 

On the piazza of a magnificent mansion, sat Sir 
Arthur, and upon his right his beautiful wife, Rosa, 
whom we now introduce to our readers, as Lady 
Graham. A child, lovely as a seraph played in her 
arms. From time to time, the eyes of the happy 
couple wandered from their own group, over the de- 
lightful scenery that lay around them. 

" A delicious evening," said Rosa — "I think we 
are about to receive a visit," turning towards the 
still illumined hills that enclosed the valley> and 
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from which two carriages were seen rolling down 
into the broad plain. 

*' I presume not," replied her husband. "They 
<come from Kingston.. It is too soon — I hope, they 
will give us at least time to settle after our passage. 
I am so estranged, from my second home, after a two 
year's absence. Mother,'' said he, addressing an 
elderly lady, who was stepping out of the saloon 
with letters in both hands — "you would *not have 
seen us so soon, had it not been for Rosa." 

^^ Then 1 have to thank you my darling for this 
agreeable surprise," returned the old lady, joining 
at the same time the happy party. 

" We wanted nothing to complete our happiness, 
but our dear mother and — ^" 

"And?" repeated both. 

" Graham's sweet seat. Oh! I longed so much 
after my dear Jamaica, it was as though an invisible 
power drew me hither." 

^^ I fear, poor child, you had to contend against 
two powerful antagonists. From the letters I re* 
ceived before yourarrivalj I was really afraid your 
uncle would not permit you to depart so soon, and 
Arthur I know is inseparable from Old England." 

^< Just the contrary!" exclaimed the young baro- 
net, with a triumphant air. " Not a sound escaped 
her, and if 1 myself were not so deep a soul-reader, 
we might still be at Ludiam Castle." 

" You are so fond of your native country,'* said 
Lady Rosa, while her eye hung in sweet ecstasy 
upon him. 

" Children," said the mother, with a voice sti- 
fled almost with transport; "is your honey moon 
not yet over?" 

" Honey moon?" repeated Arthur, pressing his^ 
wife to his bosom. ^^ Our honey moon will last as 
long as we live. We are happy-^happier every 
day." 
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The eye erf* the old ^ lady w$0 turoed with an ex- 
pression of deep-felt delight on her children* 

" We bave,'^ (teid she, aft^r a pauae, ** every rea- 
son to congratulate ouraelTea. Sure as I waa you 
would be happy in your union; yet, our family coo- 
nexiona required that Roaa should be found ace^l- 
able to our relations. Your reception has exceeded 
taiy moat sanguine hapes. I must comfessy I waa ra- 
ther anxiousy aa your uncle ia aa pafticular, and hia 
prompt demand to see you before your nuptiahiy 
made me tremble a little, Thanka to Providence^ 
who has diapoaed it so welL You are> perhaps, the 
only being of whom your uncle is fond.'' ' 

<*^He was really displeased at our departure," 
said Sir Arthur^ << and grew ao atrange and myster 
rious, when we took leave of him-^but what is the 
. most aatonMiing, became the day afterwards to Lud- 
1am Castle, to aee Boaa once more» gput and a host of 
infirmities notwithstanding.'' 

^< He desires your departure &om Jamaica on^ the 
first of May, and baa already. provided for your paa^ 
BfBgb m one of His Majesty's vessels. Can you 
guess where these letters come from; they have been 
her6 tb^ae three mimtha," added she, lionding him 
a couple of letters, and taking from Roaa's arm the 
child, which she caressed with nM>therIy tender* 
n^s. 

<< Oh, from our dear friend, Gentillon," said Sir 
Arthur. 

<< Gabriella," said Rosa, taking another. ^^She 
is married," lisped she, after she had flown through 
its contents. 

" To whom," demanded her husband. 
. <^ To the gentleman from Philadelphia." 
^^ And this monster of a lettec?" demanded the 
okl lady. ^^It has the simple address, Mr. Graham." 

<^That there letter, epistle;! aboidd say!" ex- 
claimed the baronet, laughing, ^^ comes from the 
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kmi q£ mt worthy jnotke of the peace^ of the 
county town of Opelousas.'^ 

<^But»" aaid the mother, <^ does he not know 
4bat you have succeeded Sir Robert?" 

^' Never mind> my deair mother/' replied the bftr 
ronet ^< I am sure be would not address His Ma- 
jesty, otherwise than Mr. Georgia.'' 

<^ Monstrous!'' exclaimed the loyal lady. ^' It is 
the same, to wh<Hn you have desired oae to send an- 
nually a bag of ooffee, and a pipe of rum?" 

<< The same/' replied the baronet^ still laughing. 
^< This letter contains much valuable infcNPmatioiv**- 
and he begins as usual^ with ^^ dear lad*" He warrants 
himself, that the rum sent to him is genuine Jimaky ; 
he lei9 me further know, that his beloved town of 
Opelousas^ has, according to his {prediction, increased 
to fifty housed) among which are five brick build- 
ings; that Diek Gloom has, since his marriage with 
Kate, become quite orderly, and don't fi^t above 
twice a-year; that Sarah, Peggy, Bill, and Harry 
send many greetings, not to forget Joe and Bel2s;^— 
none of whom I have the honour to know." 
. . <' Abominable!" exclaimed the mother, again ta- 
king the letter, which was written on a large sheet, 
each page containing about fifteen lines. '^It ap- 
pears, as if be had written it with his horsewhip." 

^< Gentillon," said the young baronet, ^* scolds a 
littW about the present sent to Gabrielk, but his ef- 
forts have been fruitless." 

^^ You ought to be a little jealous," said the mo- 
th^ to Rosa. ^^ The casket for Gabriella, cost five 
hundred pounds more than that of her sister. " 
. The two apfxroaching carriages bad in the mean- 
while reached the gentle eminence on which the 
mansion stood, and their motion attract^ the atr 
teuton of the liule group. The sun was down, and 
the mght closed fast in« A aervant lighted the 
Im^pft in front of the gale. 
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. ^^ I wonder," resumed the matron^ after a pausej 
during which she looked alternately at the two car* 
riages, ** where they tarry so long. It is four hours 
since I have sent an express with the news of your 
arrival, and she might nowbe here." 

She had scarcely spoken, when an elegant landau 
and four whirled at a rapid pace round the mansion, 
from the opposite direction, and halted before the 

fate. A couple of servants sprung from the box and 
ack seats. Another half dozen issued from the side 
doors of the house. All was in a moment bustle 
and activity. Sir Arthur advanced through the ave- 
nue of cocoa, banana, and orange trees, to receive the 
new-comers. 

It was Mary, sister of the baronet, with her hus- 
band Colonel Howard, the former of whom we 
left, some years ago, a captive of the pirate. She had 
arrived shortly after Arthur and Rosa, safe, and 
without further injury. A British merchant vessel, 
on board of which she had been put by the pirates, 
had brought her in due time to Kingston; render* 
ing farther efforts for her release unnecessary. The 
second welcome, after an absence of two years, was 
not less affectionate. She came accompanied by 
her husband, Colonel Howard. 

While the baronet saluted his sister and brother- 
in-law, the two before-mentioned carriages had come 
from the opposite direction at a more moderate pace. 
The group of servants, with a couple of boxes and 
portmanteaus, attending even the shortest excursion 
of a number of the fair sisterhood, had barred near- 
ly the whole road, and the carriages were thus pre-* 
vented from making farther progress. Arthur had 
no sooner observed the delay, than he hastened to- 
wards the coaches. The first of the two, was a su- 
perb travelling carriage, with three glittering coati^ 
of arms on each side and one behind. Two elder- 
ly gentlemen sat in it. The baronet's excuse; for 
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tbe abort iaterrt^on, was answered Id broken Bog- 
glishy in the most polite manner. 

" I presume,'^ resumed Sr Arthur^ in tbe French 
laiHjuage, " the gentlemen are new^coiners as well 
as ourselves.'' 

*' We landed yesterday," replied the same. 

<< From England, if I am permitted to «i8k?'' con- 
tinued the young baronet, with the true cpriosity of 
an isolated planter. 

" No, sir, but from Cadiz.'' 

^' The country, where the armies of Great Britain 
liave recently and so gloriously bled, is interestiAg 
to every Englishman." 

The dawn of freedom, which the new commotioos 
in their land of love and song seemed to indicate, 
was bailed by tbe friends of mankind with the 
greater enthusiasm^ the more because this noble 
people had groaned for centuries under the most 
degp*ading mental and physical bondage. 

'^If gentlemen^" he continued, with lofty ease 
and politeness, <^ you will do Sir Arthur and LAdy 
Graham, the honour to alight and repose from the 
fatigues of the journey, it will give us great plea- 
sure." 

A short conversation ensued between the two 
strangers; marked, however, by a submissive tone 
on the part of him, who had hitherto spoken. Ar- 
thur felt a little nettled, to have addressed himself, 
as he found, to a secondary personage. A comply- 
ing sij^n on the part of the one, who bad hitherto 
been silent, brought the speaker and two servants in 
a moment from their seats. The humble alacrity 
with which they hurried, to let down the steps, and 
to lift the gentleman out of the carriage, bespoke a 
man of rank. 

<< Don Juan, Chevalier d'Aranza, Count de Montr 
gomez, is pleased to accept of Sir Arthur Graham's 
hospitable invitation," said the principal person, 
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with loftiness and a low bow; which latter^ how- 
ever, was changed into an obeisance, towards the 
lady, who now entered the gate. 

Don Juan, Chevalier d'Aranza, Count de Mont- 
gomez, the guest of our family, was a nobleman, 
who had already passed the meridian of life. He 
was of a middle size, and slender. His pallid coun- 
tenance, tinted with an olive hue, his brow deeply 
furrowed, the compressed eye and lips, and a certain 
composed, dignified, but scrutinizing air, gave to his 
interesting countenance an expression of reserve, 
that bespoke a man, who had wielded high, if not ab- 
solute power. When he was ushered into the splen- 
did saloon, he examined, while bowing round, the 
elegant assembly, with a slight but respectful glance. 
The silvery voice of Lady Rosa, who bade him wel- 
come, seemed to startle him a little, but without be- 
traying the least emotion, he turned again to the 
young baronet, to whom he once more made a slight 
bow, less as it seemed for the sake of compliment^ 
than to have an opportunity of surveying him. 

"Is it the first time," demanded Sir Arthur of 
his guest, who had taken the offered seat; " that 
the Chevalier d'Aranza, honours Jamaica with a vi- 
sit?" 

*^ The house of Aranza has for more than a cen- 
tury been in the possession of the Silva Valdez plan- 
tations." 

" The Chevalier d^ Aranza," interjected the lady 
mother, "does not intend to reach Silva Valdez 
plantations to night? — they are seventy miles from 
Kingston." 

^^ I am rather afraid I shall not be able to reach 
them," returned the nobleman. 

" If Chevalier d' Aranza will honour our house 
with his presence, it will give us great pleasure," 
said th& young baronet. 

**My suite is rather numerous," returned the 
Chevalier. 
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"We shall find room for them/' returhed Sir 
Arthur. > 

"It is but seldom that the Chevalier d'Aranza 
obtrudes himself; he is, however, happy to make an 
exception in the present case.'' 

The second gentleman, who seemed a secretary 
to the nobleman, came into the saloon, and spoke a 
few words to the baronet. 

" Chevalier d'Aranza,'' said the latter, '* will cer- 
tainly be excused by the ladies; but, should he wish 
to change his dress, the apartments are ready." 

The nobleman bowed, and followed Sir Arthur 
into his apartment. 

"Strange!'' muttered the young barqnet, as he 
again entered the saloon, where he found his mo- 
ther and his wife waiting for him. "It seems to 
me, as if I had seen the Chevalier, somewhere." 

** Arthur!" said Lady Rosa, **you have no idea 
what a crowd of strange sensations, his appearance 
has created in me." 

** Silva Valdtez plantations," interjected the old 
lady, " are said to be among the most valuable pos- 
sessions in Jamaica." 

Colonel Howard and his wife entered, and short- 
ly afterwards the Chevalier, dressed for dinner. His 
dress was simple, but under the waistcoat shone forth 
a red silk riband, that attracted even the attention 
of the young baronet, little as he was inclined to 
overrate the distinctions of foreign orders. The 
golden fleece, he knew was only bestowed on noble- 
men of the highest rank. The six members of the 
party proceeded into the dining-room. 

^* You will find your neighbourhood very much 
improved," said the old lady to the Chevalier, af- 
ter the first arrangements of the dinner were over. 
" From what I ui^derstand, the Langdales, you 
knoWj" interjected she, with a glance at Arthur — 
" and Colonel Howard, have purchased there. Sil- 
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v» Vddcs plantatioos are ia a most flQuriBhiHg con- 
dition. It is seldom the case with possessions whose 
projprietcira sore abftent '' 

The Chevalier bowed, but gave no answer. 

'^ Is it long since you have been from Jamaica, 
Chevalier?'' demand^ she, in a shorter tone^ doubt- 
leas dii^leaied at his silence. 

^' Nineteen years, madam. ^' 

<' And you have not, daring the whole time, seen 
your plantatioBs?'' 

'^ The service due to my sovereign, or rather the 
disobedience of his children, left me bat little time 
to think on my own affairs. But," added he, with 
a mdaneholy smile; /^ were even my servaoits less 
faithful, there are certain cases,, wh^:^ one becomes 
indiflfereat towards objects that have only these 
charms, when we can divide them with others.^' 

^' Not married then?'' said the old lady, with an 
accent, which betrayed that bachelors stood not very 
high in her opinion. 

The Chevalier raised his eye in a manner, which 
seemed to indicate, that he was but little acetfStomed 
to similar investigations; instantly, however, he re- 
sumed his form^ melancholy reserve. 

<< I was madam," r^ied he— his eye fell invo- 
luntarily upon Rosa. 

There is, in a questioning of this kind, a feeling of 
inferiority, extremely unpleasant to a refined mrnd. 
Lady Qraham began to be aware, hoW little her 
short acquaintance gave ber claim to a confidence on 
the part of her guest, that might open a barbed 
wound. A long pause ensued. 

<< The Cortes of Spain!" sttd Sii' Arthur, rising 
from his chair, a&d lifting the glass filled with Cham-^ 
pagne. Colonel Howard fiilbwed hia example.-** 
^< May ihty regain that loyal Hj^erty, which th^ 
have once enjoyed, attd which matte the Spaitish 
monarchy^ happy and respected in the eyies of the 
world." 
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• A bitter smile passed across the countenance of 
the nobleman. 

** The Chevalier d^Aranza," - said he, rising at 
the same time, " is infinitely obliged to Sir Arthur 
and Lady Graham, for the interest they take in the 
affairs of his country. ~The ladies!'* said he, giv- 
ing a toast in his turn. 

<^ And Old England !" subjoined Colonel Howard. 

< ^ And our friends in Louisiana !'* concluded Sir 
Arthur. 

^ Louisiana?*' demanded the nobleman with a vi* 
vacity that contrasted too strongly with his reserve, 
not to excite the attention of the family. <^ Has Sir 
Arthur been in that country?" 

^^ It has fallen to my lot," replied the baronet-<- 
<< to be thrown into those muddy regions, and to be 
lost there. I may say with truth, that I have served 
my apprenticeship to the Yankees." 

^< I hope it had a happy result," said the noble- 
man. " The face of the country," added be, with- 
out waiting for the baronet's reply, " is very much 
changed, since it came under the dominion of the 
United States, I understand. I am afraid none of 
the families have remained, who resided there when 
I saw it last." 

** Pardon me. Chevalier, but how long is that?" 

" Nearly nineteen years." 

" Then, Chevalier, you would find iKcJifficult to 
recognise this country. Even in four years itJias-^ 
changed very much. My acquaintance is very limit- 
ed; should, however, the Chevalier d'Aranza desire 
any information, I dare engage myself for Senator 
Gentiljon's promptitude." 

A slight declining bow was all the answer. The 
refined indifference and guarded reserve of the no- 
bleman, became painful to our not less polite, but 
somewhat blunt hero. There was something prey-' 
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ing on the mind of the Spaniard — he saw it plainly^ 
yet delicacy forbade further inquiries. 

" The Chevalier d'Aranza seems to take some in- 
terest in Louisiana?'^ said Lady Rosa. 

" I have, indeed, a melancholy reason for it, my 
lady," replied the Chevalier, in a corresponding 
tone. 

Her glance fell upon him, as if desirous of far- 
ther explanation. His eye met hers. 

•' Excuse," said he, in an imploring tone, ** an 
old man from touching a cord, which might create 
unharmonious sounds, in your gaily tuned hearts." 

"And yet," said she — "it is so sweet, to feel 
that there is a heart that sympathizes with us, an 
eye that has a tear for our woes. We should not 
regret the healing balm of friendship." 

"Friendship!" repeated the nobleman, fixing his 
eye with increasing interest on the young lady. ** I 
am lone and friendless — the very country of which 
we spoke, that unfortunate Louisiana, has cost mc 
wife and daughter." 

" Louisiana!" exclaimed Lady Rosa, with a voice 
whose trembling sounds roused the whole party. 

The sympathizing, melancholy, expression, of her 
countenance flashed into a beam of the brightest 
radiance. She sprang from her seat and hurried 
through the saloon — her mother followed her. The 
nobleman looked after them astonished. 

" Has my lady ever been in Louisiana?" demand- 
ed he, in strained suspense. 

" Fourteen years, Chevalier," said the baronet, 
rising from his chair and approaching his guest. 

"And the name of her family?" demanded the 
Chevalier eagerly. 

"Is unknown," repeated the baronet, quickly. 

" Unknown?" repeated the nobleman. 

" Will the Chevalier d'Aranza honour us with his 
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confidence? It is of the utmost importance/^ said 
the baronet, seizing the hands of the nobleman- — 
^* Chevalier d'Aranza has lost his lady and child?" 

** Yes, Sii*," replied the nobleman. "It is nine- 
teen years, since I was sent by my royal master to 
regulate some affairs in the government of the co- 
lony. My wife accompanied me; she gave me du- 
ring our short stay, in the capital of that province, a 
daughter. On the day after her birth, an order from 
my sovereign arrived, which called me instantly to 
London. My wife shuddered at the thought of 
crossing the boisterous Gulf of Mexico. She re- 
mained in New Orleans. She was to leave the city 
as soon as she recovered, to travel by land to New 
York, and to embark there for London. Four male 
and two female servants remained with her.^' 

"Go on, sir, for heaven's sake!" exclaimed the 
baronet. 

"My tale is short," continued the nobleman. 
" After a stay of four weeks in London, I was no- 
minated governor in South America. My orders 
were peremptory, and I was not even permitted to 
touch at the port in the United States^ where my 
lady was to embark. I had already been six months 
at my post in South America, when I received the 
information that she had left New Orleans, with her 
servants under a convoy of soldiers. They were 
exchanged for a convoy of Indians when she ar- 
rived in their territory. It was the last and only 
information I was able to obtain. The subsequent 
wars rendered all my efforts fruitless — she was 
lost." 

" Lost, where?" demanded Lady Rosa, who now 
rushed into the room; 

" Lost among the Indians on the road from New 
Orleans. ^^ 
M^ ** Father!" exclaimed Lady Rosa, sinking before 
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the Chevalier on her knees^ and holdiog up his owu 
portrait. 

The Spaniard snatched it from her hands^ cast a 

! glance at it, and with the worda^ '< My daughter^''' 
ell upon the neck of his recovered ehUd. 



THE END. 
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